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The Cuckoo 


by Marion Murdoch 


Characters 

Mrs. Constance HILLyYER 
FRANcES HILLYER 
Roperta HILLYER 
Miss MINERVA PARMINTER 
Mrs. NicHoLas WESTMORELAND 
Iris WESTMORELAND 
SALLY GREEN 
Time: The present. 
afternoon. 
Sertine: The living room of the Hill- 
yer’s home in Glendale, a town within 
a hundred miles of New York City. 
Ar Rise: Mrs. Hittyer hurries in 
from door, left, carrying a large pack- 
age, loosely wrapped. She swiftly un- 
wraps package disclosing a new lady’s 
suttcase. CONSTANCE HILLYER is a 
slight, very pretty widow of thirty-nine, 
with a gentle, anxious expression, and 
a tendency to “flutter.” She is very 
feminine and appealing, but not un- 
usually clever or intellectual. She is 
obviously the gentlewoman, strongly 
maternal and domestic. 

After unwrapping suitcase and set- 
ting it at far end of sofa, she hurries 


A bright October 


out left, and returns immediately with 
a wedding veil which she carefully lays 
on table. Her movements show that she 
is hurried and anxious. 

She utters a 
small exclamation of impatience and 
dismay, frowns, shakes head, crosses 
with sigh to take up phone, and sits at 
desk. 


The telephone rings. 


Mrs. Hittyver (/n a weary, resigned 
tone. She has repeated this conversa- 
tion many times.): Yes, this is Con- 
stance Hillyer. 


. Oh, it’s you, 
Helene... . Yes, it’s true. Frances is 
being married next Wednesday. . . . 
Yes, it is sudden, but she’s been en- 
gaged for three months. .. . He’s Lt. 
Richard Gordon — he’s in the Navy. 
Frances met him last August when 
she was visiting my sister in Cali- 
fornia. He’s just gotten his orders for 
transfer and she’s going out there to 
be married. .. . No, she didn’t an- 
nounce her engagement. She thought 
it was better to say nothing until the 
day was set... . Oh, yes! I’ll miss her 


terriblv! . . . (Her voice loses its 





enthusiasm.) Yes, Ill still have — 
Roberta. But Roberta is just at the 
difficult age — it’s like living with 
The Charge of the Light Brigade. .. . 
Yes, I’m fearfully busy — Frances 
is leaving by plane tonight — I’m 
just fitting her wedding dress. 
(Desperately patient) Yes, Helene, 
we’re making it ourselves, but I’d 
rather you didn’t tell anyone. 
Yes, I know you won’t say a word. 
... Yes, yes, good-bye, dear — (Lajjs 
down phone with a sigh as FRANCES 
enters from the left, in wedding dress. 
She ts a lovely girl of nineteen, with a 
high-bred face full of distinction, 
charm, and intelligence. She is in- 
tensely alive, deeply imaginative, and 
sensilive, with a natural gavety and 
humor, which cover a deep love of 
Beauty and Romanticism. Just now 
she is unnaturally keyed up with a 
very occasional lapse into “bridal- 
jitters.” ) 

Frances (Smiling ruefully and cyn- 
ically): Oh, no, she won’t say a word! 

Mrs. Hitiyer (Crossing to table to get 
workbasket): Oh, I’m sure Helene 
won't — she’s one of my best friends. 

FRANCEs: Yes, but let something like a 
wedding happen to you and all your 


friends turn into broadcasting sta- 
tions. 
Mrs. 


Hittyver (Taking up 
basket): But, Frances - 

Frances: Yes, they do. They put you 
under a microscope like a tadpole 
and report on your every wiggle. 
(Mrs. Hi.tiyer crosses to FRANCES, 
center, and kneels beside her to adjust 
dress hem, placing basket on floor.) 

Frances (Deeply): Do you know what 


I’d like to do? 


work- 


I’d like to draw an 


enchanted circle around Richard and 
me and This Moment. 
cenler, entranced.) 

Mrs. Hit.yer: But that sounds selfish 
and you aren’t — (Frowning at hem) 
Oh, I'll have to let out this hem — 

Frances (Deeply, ecstatically): Dar- 
ling, I’m in love! (Pause) Do you 
know what the French call love? 
“That lovely egotism of two.” 
(Ardently, appealingly.) Oh, Mother, 
do you think I’m asking too much? 

Mrs. Hitiyer (Abstractedly. Intent on 
hem): What? 

FrANcrES: Well, the only thing Life lets 
us keep is our memories. (Deeply, 
passionately — to herself and Diety) 
Oh, “Stay with me, Beauty!” (Slowly, 
passionately) If I can just have this 
moment — perfect! Always! Some- 
thing nothing can take! —- Not Time 
nor enemies — 

Mrs. Hitityer: But you haven’t any 
enemies. 

FRANCES: One. 

Mrs. Hittyer: You mean Iris? 
Frances: Yes, Lris Westmoreland: As 
long as she lives she will hate me. 
Mrs. Hitiyer (Rising and going back 
of Frances to adjust neck of dress): 
That’s because you’ve been rivals 

since you were children. 

Frances (Thoughtfully): That made 
her furious, I suppose — the village 
doctor’s daughter daring to compete 
with the heiress of the Westmore- 
land Mills. 

Mrs. Hittyer (Proudly, as she crosses 
behind FRANcES): You always walked 
off with all the honors! You were 
Queen of the Winter Carnival, class 
orator. 


(Stands, 


. Why, when you were 
both only six she was jealous of vou! 





FRANCES: You mean when I won first 
prize in Sunday School? 

Mrs. Hitiyer (Crossing to get veil from 
table): Yes, and when they gave her 
second prize, she threw it at the 
superintendent. Oh, darling 
(Emotionally) | remember that eve- 
ning! I can see you walking up to 
the platform in your little plaid 
dress - 

FRANCES (Catching her emotion — she 
is already keyed up with bride-elect 
nerves): Yes, | remember. (Sniffs) 

Mrs. Hitiyer: It had little gilt but- 
tons up the back. (Sits on downstage 
end of sofa. Gropes for handkerchief, 
but can’t find it. FRANCES gropes for 
hers, sinks on upstage end of sofa, and 
unknowingly picks up end of wedding 
veil which is between them on sofa.) 

FrANcEs (Sob in voice): Oh, nobody 
remembers things about like 
vour mother does! 

Mrs. Hitiyer: Oh, “Wunkie,” how I 
am going to miss you! 

Frances: Oh! (/t is a small, sharp cry.) 

Mrs. HILiyer (Frightened): What is it? 

Frances (Tragically): You 
called me ‘‘Wunkie’’ since 


you 


haven’t 
I had 


chicken pox! (Wipes eyes with end of 


veil) 

Mrs. Hittyer (Diffidently, but earn- 
estly): I do call you — “Wunkie.” 

FRANCES When? 

Mrs. Hintyer (Karnestly): Night and 
morning, I say, ““God bless ‘Wunkie’ 
and make her a good girl.”’ (Wipes 
eyes with veil, without noticing it.) 

FRANCES (Staring al her): Do you think 
He has? 

Mrs. Hittyer (Deeply): 1 know He 
has. 


Frances (Suddenly noticing veil which 


they have been crying on, and is con- 
cerned. She rises with veil): U’'m — 
sorry I cried. It’s just that ’m — 
Oh, I guess all brides are sort of — 
dithery. 

Mrs. Hritityver (Positively): 1 was 
thinking of that terrible Iris West- 
moreland! 

Frances (Earnestly, proudly, as she 
takes veil, crosses to get workbasket 
from floor, and crosses left to lay both 
on telephone desk): No, that’s one 
thing she could never do! 

Mrs. HIttyer: What? 

FRANCES (Stoutly, proudly): Make me 
cry. 

Mrs. Hrttyer (Apprehensively): Oh, 
don’t say that! It’s tempting Provi- 
dence! (Glances nervously out 
window) Look! Is that a car stop- 
ping? 

FRANCES (Glancing out window) : Some- 
one’s coming in here. 

Mrs. Hitiyer (Alarmed — fearing it 
may be Iris): Who? 

FrANcES (Smiling affectionately): “Our 
Miss Parminter,” Principal of Glen- 
dale High School, Educator of 
Youth. (Her voice is warm with affec- 
tion and remembrance.) 

Mrs. Hitiyer (Sighing with relief and 
speaking with love and admiration) : 
Such a fine, good woman! How I re- 
member her! 

FRANCES (Musingly): Yeah. All these 
years —a Beacon Light to the 
Young — “Truth, Honor, Honesty!” 
She taught you, too, didn’t she? 

Mrs. Hriiyer: Yes. I was a sopho- 
more at Glendale, her first 
there — she taught math. 

Frances: Did she always look like 
that? 


year 





Mrs. Hitiyer: What? 

Frances (Smiling affectionately): A 
Grenadier Guard. 

Mrs. Huuyer: Yes. “The Three P’s,” 
we called her. 

Frances: What’s that? 

Mrs. Hitzyer: “Precision, Perfection, 
Punctuality.”’ She still fills me with 
awe and admiration. 

Francrs (Fervently): Me too! (Smiles a 
little) When she comes in I bet we 
both say, “Good afternoon, Miss 
Parminter,”’ and stand at attention. 
(Musingly) Do you think she was 
ever in love? 

Mrs. Hitiyer: Yes. She was engaged 
to a young lieutenant during the 
First World War. 

Frances: What happened to him? 

Mrs. Hittyer: Oh, when he came 
back, Miss Parminter’s father had 
died and she had to teach to support 
her mother. 

Frances (Love and sympathy in her 
voice): Poor darling! ‘Just a little 
love, a little kiss,” in your teens and 
then — 

Mrs. Hitiyer (Sighing): Nobody to 
kiss her now. 

Frances (Sighing, too, and speaking 
thoughtfully, with a small rueful 
smile): No. And I guess now — it 
would be like — 

Mrs. Hitiyer: What? 

Frances (With same small rueful 
smile): Kissing the Statue of Liberty. 

Mrs. Hittyer (Starting suddenly and 
looking at wrist watch): Frances! It’s 
late! Take your new suitcase, go up- 
stairs, and pack! (Doorbell rings. In 
a flurry) No. Wait! Here she is! 
Open the door! (FRANCES goes to 
front door and opens it to admit Miss 


Minerva Parminrer. She is a tall, 
very good-looking woman in her late 
fifties, straight as an arrow, carrying 
herself with great dignity and poise. 
She wears glasses, and carries a plain 
leather handbag, a furled umbrella, 
and rather incongruously, a large 
market basket full of groceries, on top 
of which reposes a huge bunch of 
carrots. ) 

Frances (Smiling warmly and affec- 
tionately): Miss Parminter! What a 
nice surprise! Do come in. 

Miss PARMINTER (Enters): Good after- 
noon, Frances — (7J’o Mrs. H1ILtyrEr) 
Constance. 

Mrs. Hittyver (/n a flurry of ad lib 
greetings): So glad to see you! May I 
take the basket? Do sit down! 

Miss PARMINTER (Calm and unruffled): 
I am very sorry to disturb you, but I 
am getting donations for the Flick- 


enger family and your name was on 
my list. (She retains basket.) 
FRANCES (Returning from closing front 


door. Surprised): The Flickengers? 
Why I thought the school board ex- 
pelled Fidelia Flickenger for what 
she did at the talent show? 

Mrs. HiLttyer (With morbid interest): 
What did she do? 

Frances (Ezcitedly): Started to dance. 

Mrs. Hitiyer (Puzzled): But all con- 
testants sing or dance. 

Frances (Darkly): It was what she 
danced. 

Mrs. Hittyer: What? 

Frances (Dramatically): The cancan. 

Mrs. Hittyer (Shocked): Oh, no! 

Frances (Slowly and dramatically): 
She had just started — up there on 
the stage. The whole school was 
holding its breath —- about to erupt 





in a roar. When Miss Parminter 
entered, left, and walked her off- 
stage — by the ear — thus! (Holds 
up thumb and first finger, clenched on 
a supposed Flickenger ear) 

Mrs. Hittyer (Sighing in admiration 
and gazing fondly at Miss Par- 
MINTER): Oh, my! (During this 
dialogue Miss PARMINTER has been 
deeply absorbed in placing her basket 
neatly on floor, adjusting her glasses, 
opening her handbag and extracting a 
notebook which she consults with con- 
centration, apparently oblivious of 
Mrs. Hri.tyer and FRANCEs.) 

Frances (In a thrilled and admiring 
voice): It was the most dramatic 
thing I ever saw! 

Miss ParMINTER (/rritated at FRANCES’ 
dramatization of the Flickenger inci- 
dent which she considers utterly negli- 
gible): Nonsense! (Turning to Mrs. 
HiLtyER) Now, Constance, if you 
could give me your donation — 

Mrs. Hittyer (Still under spell of 
FRANCES’ drama recovers guiltily): 
Oh, yes. Of course —the Flick- 
engers! Mr. Flickenger is — is — 

Frances (Falling from grace with a 
giggle): The town bum, darling. 

Miss PARMINTER (Sternly): Frances! 
Your language! (Turning to Mrs. 
HiLiyerR) Alonzo Flickenger is indi- 
gent, convivial, and — 

Mrs. Hitiyer (Kagerly, delighted that 
she can add to the Flickenger saga): 
Musical! He sits on his little front 
porch and plays the accordion! 

Frances (Unable to resist this opening, 
grins as she sings through her nose): 
“T’m an old cow hand — ”’ (Casts up 
eyes and pulls out an imaginary ac- 
cordion to the full extent of her arms. 


Drags out ‘“‘ha—nd-d-d” as she does 
this) 

Miss PARMINTER (Sternly): Frances! 

Mrs. Hitiysr (Flurried and apologetic, 
to Miss PARMINTER): Please, forgive 
her, Miss Parminter! You see, she is 
getting married next Thursday and — 

Miss PARMINTER (Smiling and inter- 
ested): I hadn’t heard. (Turning to 
FRANCES with warm smile) Frances, 
my dear, may I wish you every hap- 
piness? 

Frances (Daring and breathless with 
her own happiness, to Miss Par- 
MINTER): Darling, you may! And 
may I —? (She darts over to Miss 
PARMINTER and kisses her swiftly, 
lovingly on the cheek, and flashes 
through door, left, without suitcase.) 

Miss PARMINTER (Stands silent for a 
moment gazing after FRANCES, a hand 
touches her cheek where the kiss lies, a 
quiet joy in her eyes. Then recovering 
herself, she straightens her hat and 
turns to Mrs. Hiiiyer.): And now, 
Constance, may I put you down for 
a basket like this (Indicates basket), 
or — 

Mrs. Hintyer: I’ll just make a cash 
donation. (Pausing to consider, frown- 
ing a little as she concentrates) Now, 
let’s see — I have forty cents in this 
workbasket — (claws about hopefully 
in workbasket on desk) — and a dol- 
lar sixty-five in my bag. That makes 
— (Starts to count on fingers) One 
sixty-five and forty make — (Shuts 
her eyes and continues to count on 
fingers) 

Miss ParMINTER (/n terrible voice): 
Constance Appleby! 

Mrs. Hittyer (Startled, opens eyes, 
presses hand to breast): Oh, how you 





startled me! Nobody has called me 
that since I was — married! 

Miss ParMiInterR (Severely): Do you 
mean you are still doing that? 

Mrs. Hittyer (Siaring at her, be- 
wildered): What? 

Miss PARMINTER (Severe and accus- 
ing): Counting on your fingers! (II- 
lustrates by counting, grimly, on her 
own) 

Mrs. Hittyer (Demoralized, speaks 
pleadingly): But — but don’t you 
remember, I was never very good at 
arithmetic? 

Miss PARMINTER (Stern and unyiteld- 
ing): Yes, I remember, but never let 
me see you do that again! 

Mrs. Hintyer (Meekly and plain- 
tively): Yes, ma’am. 
ma’am. 

Miss Parminter (Briskly): And now, 
Constance, will your donation be a 
basket or money? 

Mrs. Hintyer (Nervously, putting 
hands behind her): 1—TI think I'll 
just send a — check. 

Miss ParRMINTER (Brisk and business- 
like): Very well. Ill cross your name 
off my list. (Reaches for handbag and 
opens it, searching for notebook) 

Mrs. Hitiyer (Nervous, seeking some- 
thing to say): Isn’t school out early 
today? 

Miss ParMInTER (Leafing through note- 
book): Yes, 1 dismissed school early. 

Mrs. Hirer (Jnnocently): On ac- 
count of the football rally? 

Miss ParMINTER: No. On account of 
an — incident. (Looks up from note- 
book at Mrs. H1itiypr) 

Mrs. Hitiyer (Slightly apprehensive) : 
What? 

Miss ParMINTER: George Warburton 
fell down the stairs. 


I mean, no, 


Mrs. Hittyer (Concerned): Dear, me! 
Was he hurt? 

Miss ParMinteR: No, not hurt. And 
he didn’t exactly fall. (Slight pause) 
He was — pushed. (Looks mean- 
ingly at Mrs. HILLyer) 

Mrs. Hitiyer (Falls back, stricken and 
speaks in a small voice as she sinks 
into large chair, left): You don’t 
mean — Roberta? (Miss PaARMINTER 
nods grimly and severely.) Why did 
she push him? 

Miss ParRMINTER: Because he was try- 
ing out for the part in the school 
play she wanted. She said he cheated. 

Mrs. Hittyer: You mean the Irish 
play? 

Miss PapMmInTerR: Yes, the whole 
school has turned Hibernian over- 
night. 

Mrs. HILLYER 


(Suddenly worried 


again): Besides pushing Georgie, 
Roberta didn’t do anything else, did 


she? 

Miss PArRMINTER (Severely): She in- 
cited a riot 

Mrs. Hitiyer (A ppalled): How? 

Miss PARMINTER: Don’t ask me; ask 
her. She can handle a mob scene 
better than Mark Antony. 
at the pep rally. 

Mrs. Hitiyer (Eagerly, thankful for a 
chance to change subject): Oh, did you 
raise the final thousand for the new 
gym? 

Miss PARMINTER (With pride and satis- 
faction): Yes, | have the whole ten 
thousand in my safe. 

Mrs. Hittyver (Venturing a_ small 
smile): Well, maybe the riot did 
some good — it stirred people up. 
Roberta worked so hard on that 
drive. Of course, she does throw her- 
self into things with such 


It was 





Miss PARMINTER: Abandon? She does. 
Her enthusiasm is as contagious as 
measles. (Briskly) Well, I must be 
going. (Looks again in notebook) V1l 
mark on my list that you’ll mail your 
donation. May I borrow your 
pencil? 

Mrs. Hitiyer (Kagerly): Certainly. 

Miss PARMINTER (Severely): Someone 
borrowed my pen this morning and 
didn’t return it. (Miss PARMINTER 
picks up pencil from table, right, hur- 
riedly writes in notebook, and absent- 
mindedly drops pencil in her bag with 
notebook.) I must be going. Good 
day, Constance, good day. (She turns 
to front door, which Mrs. Hitiyer 
hurries to open.) 

Mrs. Hitiyer: Goodbye, Miss Par- 
minter. I hope that Roberta — 
(But Miss PaRMINTER is gone and 
Mrs. HILiysEr slowly closes door and 
sighs worriedly.) 


FRANCES (Entering from left): Well .. . 
some little sister I’ve got. (Grinning) 
I heard part of Miss Parminter’s 
story. How come you produced such 
a hell-raiser? 

Mrs. Hitiyer (Picks up veil from tele- 
phone table and crosses to sit on chair, 


left, by desk. Abstractedly, as she 
frowns in concentration, hunting in 
workbasket on desk for needle to sew 
hem of veil): 1 think — Roberta was 
some kind of a — mistake. (Frowns 
at veil) Roberta should have been a 
boy. (With sudden heat) How I wish 
she had been a boy! 

Roperta (Offstage): See you later, 
Sally. 

Frances (Crosses to look out window): 
Well, here’s the little inciter of riots 
herself. 


Roperta (Bursting in at center, and 
throwing her small felt hat on upstage 
end of sofa. She is a handsome, very 
attractive girl of fifteen, abrupt and 

All her actions 
are boyish. She throws herself into her 
interest of the moment with headlong 
enthusiasm. Just now her absorbing 
enthusiasm is the drama. All she does 
is “acted,” but there is nothing af- 
fected in this. She has strong affec- 
tions and loyalty; but, like her sense of 
humor, they are buried deep, and never 
show except in occasional gleams. All 
she asks is to be let alone in her own 
little world where everything is simple 
and direct and no demands are made 
on emotions. She has “visions” but re- 
fuses to talk about them. She never 
“clowns,” or shows off, or is smart- 
alecky): Hey, when do we eat? (She 
goes to corner, right, to look at snake. 
To Mrs. Hrityer) Hey, did you 
feed Herman? 

Mrs. Hiiyer (fasperatedly): I have 
enough to do to feed you without 
feeding your snake! 

Roperra: Well, I gotta eat now and 
get back to school by four-thirty. 
(Positively) Got to! 

FRANCES: That’s when they have yours 
and Georgie’s final try-outs for the 
play? 

RosBerta (Moving center): Yes, and 
right after that — (Voice sinks and 
she stares ahead as if tranced) 
they’re choosing the cheer-leader. 

Frances (Smiling understandingly): 
And Roberta Hillyer would rather 
be cheer-leader of Glendale High 
School than — (Dramatically) I can 
see her now! All in white — with a 
big orange (Sketches a “G’ in air 


noncommital as boy. 





“G” on her sweater — out in front 
of the whole stadium — (Roperta 
stares into space and draws a long 
sigh of ecsiasy.) 

Mrs. Hittyer (Crosses to desk, lays 
down veil, and sits on desk chair which 
she turns to face audience, but keeps 
close to desk. She takes workbasket in 
lap, shakes head as she tidies basket 
and speaks plaintively): All Roberta 
can think about is herself. She's so 
self-centered! 

Frances (Smiling tolerantly and whim- 
sically): Well, aren’t we all? 

Mrs. Hitiyer (Vaguely, as she hunts 
in basket): What do you mean? 

Frances (Thoughtfully): | mean that 
we all live in our own little worlds 
and there’s only one thing that can 
make us forget our own and come 
out into the other fellow’s. 

Mrs. Hitityer: What’s that? 

Frances (Under her breath, raptly): 
Love. 

Mrs. Hittyer (Turning around to 
Frances): Yes, love! (Turning again 
to desk to take up basket and look in 
it) But Roberta doesn’t love us. 
She -— 

Roserta (Abrupily): Hey, where's that 
pie you made yesterday, Mom? 

Frances: I ate it. 

Roperta (Anziously): All of it? 

Frances (Grinning at Roserta): To 
the last lick. (Jllustrates by flecking 
tongue along first finger) 

Mrs. Himuyer (Goaded to protest, 
speaks to Roperta, but continues to 
search the workbasket): Can’t you 
think of anything but your stomach? 
Here is your only sister, going off to 
be married. You don’t know when 


you'll ever see her again — if you'll 


ever see her again! You show no 
more emotion than — 

Frances (Grinning): If she were going 
to Tony’s for a double-dip. 

Mrs. Hitiyer (Looking tragically at 
Roperta): You never tell us you 
love us! Why don’t you? (RoBerTA 
throws herself on back of sofa, stares 
up at ceiling. She apparently doesn’t 
hear.) Why? 

Roperta (Gruffly, as she continues to 
stare at ceiling): I hate a lot of talk. 

Mrs. Hittyer: Talk? 

Roperta: Yes, a lot of talk about the 
way you feel. 

Mrs. Hittyer (Turning again to 
basket): Why shouldn’t families talk 
about how much they love one 
another? 

Roserta (Speaking gruffly and with re- 
luctance) : Because it isn’t decent. 

Mrs. Hittyer (Bewildered and ap- 
pealing to FRaNc#s): Frances, do you 
know what she’s talking about? 

Frances (Smiling at Roperta): It’s 
as if you went in swimming without 
a suit, eh, Rob? 

Rogperta (Scowling darkly at ceiling): 
I hate che way people do! 

Mrs. Hittyer: What do you mean? 

Roserta: I mean they sort of take out 
their emotions and purr over them. 

Mrs. Hitityer (Bewildered): Purr? 

Roperta: Yes, like over a stamp col- 
lection. 

Mrs. Hintyer (Turning tragically to 
Frances): Frances, do you hear her? 

Frances (Taking up hand mirror from 
table, right, and trying to see back of 
her gown as she stands with back to 
mirror on right wall. She speaks ab- 
stractedly): Yes, Mother — ? 





Mrs. HiniyYEerR (Sighing, but attention 
still on workbasket) : Only the three of 
us left! And Roberta has no more 
family feeling than a changeling — 
a cuckoo — (Turning around to 
daughters, delighted at her own per- 
ception) That’s what she is! She’s a 
cuckoo in the nest! 

Frances (Looking in hand mirror, 
and stretching neck to see better. Ab- 
stractedly): Oh, if “Push came to 
Shove,” I think Robbie would go to 
bat for us — “All for one! One for 
all.”” Hey, Rob? 

Roperta (Sitting up eagerly): That’s 
what I wanted them to choose for 
the school play! 

FraNcES: What? 

Roperta (Animatedly): ‘““The Three 
Musketeers”! (Rises in a bound, 
leaps on sofa, and makes play with 
imaginary sword.) 

Mrs. Hittyer (Worriedly and _ re- 
proachfully): Oh, Roberta! Isn’t the 
furniture shabby enough without 
your leaping on it? 

Roperta (Lost in drama): Oh, if I 
could be d’Artagnan! Gosh! How I 
would swashbuckle! (Jllustrates with 
“sword” and “cloak,” ruffling cloak 
grandly) 

Frances (Smiling): Off the sofa, Errol 
Flynn. (Gives her a slight push from 
the rear to speed her descent) 

Roserta (Getting off sofa, scowling and 
disgruntled): The committee chose 
that old Irish play. There’s only one 
good part in it. (Crosses to snake 
cage, right, and feeds snake with some 
food from saucer on table, right) 

Frances: What? 

Roserta: The banshee. 

Frances (Slight smile): We heard all 
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about the banshee from Miss Par- 
minter. (ROBERTA crosses lo sofa.) 

Mrs. Hittyer (Sighing and shaking 
head): And about poor Georgie 
Warburton. 

Roperta (Ignoring Georgie): What did 
the Goddess want? 

Mrs. HiLtyer (Plaintively): Roberta, 
must you call Miss Parminter that? 

Roperta (/gnoring question): What 
did she want? 

Frances (Suddenly, starting to giggle) : 
Oh, Mother, I did so want to! 

Mrs. Hitityer (Staring at FRANCES): 
What? 

FRANCES (Grinning): Shatter just once 
that Olympic — that Parminter — 
calm! (Her eyes are dancing with 
mischief.) What do you think she’d 
do if I sneaked up to her like this 
and said — (FRANcEs steals up to 
Mrs. HILiyeEr, seizes her arm and 
hisses in her ear, then speaks in a deep 
voice.) “Minerva Parminter, you’re 
wanted by the F.B.I. for reckless 
driving!’ 

Roperta (Delighted): Hot dog! 
you think she’d faint? 

Mrs. Hiiiyer (Scandalized) : Certainly 
not! 

Frances (Smiling fondly and shaking 
head): No, she’d just say, “‘Non- 
sense! Frances Hillyer, go to the 
blackboard and write: ‘I am an 
idiot,’ twenty times.” (After a pause, 
thoughtfully) Still, people do change 
after a certain age — 

Mrs. Hitityer: What do you mean? 
Frances (Shrugging): Oh, they change 
completely — kick over the traces 

do something foolish — 

Roserta (Turning to Frances with 
sudden interest): What do they do? 


Do 





Mrs. Hitiyer (Warningly): Frances! 

Frances (Carelessly): Oh, at that age 
they suddenly stop being afraid of 
things — of convention. 

Rosperta (With satisfaction): Yes. 
That’s why she might give me the 
part. 

Frances: The banshee? 

Roperta (Violently): Yeah, and I’m 
gonna yell like hell! 

Mrs. HILLYEr: ROBERTA! 

Frances (Smiling slightly): But there 
is still doubt in the official mind as 
to which is the better screecher — 
you or Georgie. 

Roserta (Jndignanily): He's a dirty 
cheat! 

Mrs. Hittyer (Horrified): Roberta. 
If you — 

Roperta (Violently): He is! 
voice! 

Frances: What about it? 

Roperta (Indignanily): It’s changing. 


It’s his 


FRANCEs: Well, he can’t help that. 
Roperta: Help it! He loves it! He can 
do a screech that sim-pu-ly scares 


the — (Absorbed in drama) Look, 
Frances! (Sits perched on the back of 
sofa, feet on seat) The banshee sits on 
the roof and she wails. Do you think 
it should go like this? - 
bloodcurdling shriek) 
Frances: Heavens no! You sound like 
an Iroquois giving his scalp-yell. It 
should go like this — (Throws back 
head and is about to yell when Mrs. 
HIL.yer clutches her frantically) 
Mrs. Hitiyer (7'0 FRANcEs, in horror) : 
Don’t you dare yell! Are you crazy? 
What will the neighbors think? 
FRANCES (Smiling): Can’t a bride have 
hysterics? 
Mrs. HILLyer 


(Gives a 


(Indignanitly): You 


never had hysterics in your life! 

Frances: I never got married in my 
life. 

Mrs. Hittyer (Suddenly, tragically): 
Yes, you’re getting married! And 
going off to live in the Pacific Ocean! 

RosBerta (Gelling down from sofa and 
starting towards door, left, hastily): 
Is there anything to eat in the ice- 
box? 

Mrs. Hiniyer (T'ragically, to FRANCES) : 
You hear her, Frances! Cold as a 
fish! She won’t sit down with us — 
just the three of us— and _ talk. 
(Emotionally) Maybe it will be the 
last time we'll ever — (Puts hand- 
kerchief to eyes) 

Roperta (Scowling as she stoops to in- 
spect her sock): Oh, heck, I got a hole 
in my sock. (Holds up leg for inspec- 
tion) 

Mrs. Hittyer (Tragically): Frances, 
what do you think of her! 

Frances (Smiling at Roserra): I 
think the cuckoo is just very shy. 
(Looks out window) Oh, Mother — 
(Goes to window, Roserta follows 
and looks over FRANCES’ shoulder) 

Mrs. Hitiyver (Apprehensively, hand 
at breast): What — is it? 

Frances (Impressively): A Cadillac, a 
chauffeur, and two gorgeous ladies 
at our gate! 

Mrs. Hitiyver (Hurrying anxiously to 
window): Who — is it? 

Frances: Mrs. Westmoreland and Iris. 

Mrs. Hiiityer (Crossing to chair, left- 
center, and speaking faintly): They 
can’t be stopping here. They never 
call on us. 

Frances: Iris must have heard about 
the wedding and came to — (Look- 
ing out absorbedly) There they sit — 





quarreling as usual. (7'urns suddenly 
to look at Mrs. Hittyer who has 
sunk into chair, left-center, and looks 
faint. In alarm, hurrying to her, as 
does RopeRtTA) Why, Mother! What’s 
wrong? Get some water, Roberta. 
Quick! (RosertTA hurries off at left.) 
Oh, darling! (Goes down on knees be- 
side Mrs. Hitityer) You’ve been 
doing too much! 

Mrs. Hit1tyer (Rising with effort, 
summoning all her reserve strength. 
Frances also rises. To FRANCES): 
You must go — upstairs — 

Frances (Bewildered): But why? 

Mrs. Hitiyer: Because — (Gets in- 
spiration as she looks at the wedding 
dress) —1 won't have them know 
we're making your wedding dress. 

FRANCES (Agreeing anxiously): Yes, 
dear. Ill go up and change, then 
come down and sink Iris. 


Mrs. Hitzyer (Feverishly): No, no, 


you musin’t! You must stay up 
there. I’ll get rid of her. I — won’t 
have her coming here and — and — 
I won’t let her hurt my — my — 
(Making brave show of defiance) 

FRANcES (Smiling, love and tenderness 
in eyes): Stop fluttering your wings 
and beating your breast on the 
ground. (Pais Mrs. HtIiyer’s 
shoulder ) 

Mrs. HiILtyer (Bewildered): What do 
you mean? 

Frances (Smiling at her): Like a 
mother partridge 
young. 

Mrs. Hintyer (Ancziously, with glance 
at window): Please, go! 

Frances: Yes, darling, I’m going, but 
I’m coming back and let me find 
that “our flag is_ still 


protecting her 


there.”’ 


(FRANCES exits, left. Mrs. HILtyer 
crosses to center, as ROBERTA enters 
left, with glass of water which she 
brings to Mrs. HiIttyer who waves it 
away impatiently. ROBERTA 
glass on desk, left.) 

Mrs. Hitityer (Moving back and forth 
nervously, speaks tragically): Oh, 
Roberta! What are we going to do! 

Rogserta (Practically): Let’s scald 
them. 

Mrs. HILityer (Weakly, bewilderedly) : 
What? 

Roserta (Lost in the drama of the 
thought): Pour boiling oil on them 
from the ramparts—I mean the 
window — as they did in the Middle 
Ages. (Makes motion of pouring out 
oil. Glances out window) They’re 
still fighting. 

Mrs. Hiniyer (Unheeding and desper- 
ate): Roberta! I know you’re only 
fifteen, but I’ve got to talk to you as 
if you were grown up. 

Roserta (Calmly): Shoot. 

Mrs. Hiniyer: Iris has come here for 
just one reason. 

Rosperta: What? 

Mrs. Hitityer (Karnestly): To spoil 
Frances’ wedding. 

Roserta: Why? 

Mrs. Hittyer: Because she 
Frances — wants to hurt her. 

Roserta (Impatiently): How the heck 
can she spoil Frances’ wedding? 

Mrs. Hittyer (Karnestly): She can 
take away all the Beauty. 

Roperta (Disgustedly): But Frances 
isn’t dumb! She wouldn’t let that 
old heel spoil her marriage. 

Mrs. Hiiiyer (Desperately): Listen, 
Roberta! Iris knows something that 
will ruin Frances’ happiness! 


sets 


hates 





Roperta (Calmly): What? 

Mrs. Hitiyer (Crossing to window and 
pulling curtain aside to peer out 
anxiously): Ever since Frances told 
me she was going to marry Richard 
Gordon I’ve been afraid. Afraid of 
what Iris might do if she heard 
Richard’s name. 

Roserta (Practically): What does Lris 
know? (Subsides on sofa) 

Mrs. Hittyer (Desperately and appre- 
hensively instinctively lowering voice) : 
Something about Richard. 

Roperta (Silting up in sudden inter- 
est): Did he bump somebody off? 
Mrs. Hittyer (Sinking into chair, left- 
center): No, no! Richard went to 

Annapolis. 

Roperta: What’s that got to do with 
it? 

Mrs. Hitiyer: Everything. He met 
Iris there one week end and fell in 
love with her. 

Roserta (Disgustedly): The poor dope! 

Mrs. Hitiyer (Losi in the tale, sigh- 
ing): He was only nineteen. (Shakes 
head and sighs) 

Roserta (Jmpatiently): Yes, but what? 

Mrs. Hutyer (Very dramatically, 
lowering her voice and speaking im- 
pressively and mysteriously she 
relishes the drama and the idea of her- 
self as raconteur): Well, Mrs. West- 
moreland broke up the affair. Then 
it seems somebody found Richard 
with a revolver in his hand and it got 
out that he was going to shoot him- 
self because of Iris. 

Roserta (Disgustedly): Baloney! 

Mrs. Hitiyer: Yes, but don’t you see 
what a story Iris could make of 
that — to Frances? (Doorbell rings 
sharply. Both rise, Mrs. Hitiyer in 
great agitation. ) 


Roperta (Goes towards front door 
stoically): Here they come. ‘‘Pull up 
your socks.”’ 

Mrs. Hintyer (Agitatedly and in a 
flutter): Vill go upstairs! I'll tell 
Frances not to come down! (Mrs. 
HILLYER exiis at left. Roperta sinks 
suddenly into character and drama- 
tizes the moment. She swings front 
door open slowly, keeping herself out 
of sight behind it, then slips behind 
window curtain, directly left of open 
door. She is completely concealed. 
Iris and Mrs. WesTMORELAND are 
seen in open doorway. Iris, puzzled, 
sleps inside and peers about. She is 
keyed wp, tense, and petulant. She is 
a pretty girl of nineteen, spoiled, 
brattish, and at present in a high- 
voltage temper. She is expensively 
dressed in the height of fashion. Mrs. 
WESTMORELAND is a full-blown blond 
(or brunette) of about forty, large, 
handsome, commanding, dictatorial. 
She shows every indication of having 
been dragged here against her will. She 
also is fashionably but rather flam- 
boyantly dressed.) 

Mrs. WESTMORELAND (Standing regally 
in doorway and looking about irritably 
and impatiently): Apparently they’re 
out. The wind must have blown the 
door open. Leave our cards and 
come immediately. 

Irnts (Mulishly): I'm going to stay right 
here until I see Frances Hillyer. 
(Flounces about, snooping here and 
there.) 

Mrs. WESTMORELAND (Determined and 
exasperated): Well, you can stay by 
yourself. I’m going back to that 
meeting you dragged me away from. 
(Angrily) I wouldn’t have come one 
foot if I hadn’t been afraid — 





Iris (Petulanily): Of what? 

Mrs. WESTMORELAND (Exasperatedly) : 
That you’d make a scene. Blackmail! 
That’s what it is. When you were 
small you kicked and screamed. Now 
you — 

Irts (Petulantly): Well, you can’t go 
back! You're going to stay right 
here with me! 

Mrs. WESTMORELAND (Coming gradu- 
ally further into room — she can 
quarrel better at close quarters): You 
want me here for just one reason. 
(Stands still in middle of room) 

Iris: What? 

Mrs. WESTMORELAND: To make this 
visit look casual. (Looking meaningly 
at Irts) Don’t think I don’t know 
why you rushed over here today! 

Iris (Reckless and defiant): Why? 

Mrs. WESTMORELAND (Amused and 
malicious): Because you heard Fran- 
ces Hillyer was engaged to Richard 
Gordon. 

Iris (Resentfully): He was engaged to 
me first! 

Mrs. WESTMORELAND 
ously): Phooey! 

Iris (Passionately and resentfully) : If it 
hadn’t been for you, I’d have mar- 
ried him! 

Mrs. WESTMORELAND (Practically): If 
it hadn’t been for me you’d have 
made a fool of yourself. You weren’t 
in love! (Sarcasm in voice) 

Ints (Dramatizing self): I was! I 
sobbed myself to sleep night after 
night. (Sniffs. Pause) My heart was 
broken! (Sinks down on sofa with 
sob) 

Mrs. WESTMORELAND (Ridiculing): 
You and your broken heart! 

Roserta (Jn sepulchral tone from be- 
hind curtain): “I am thy father’s 


(Contemptu- 
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ghost —”’ (Mrs. WESTMORELAND 
falls back, stunned for a moment. 
Iris recoils with nervous squeak.) 

Mrs. WESTMORELAND: What was that? 

Ints (Nervously): 1— don’t know — 
(Rises and looks apprehensively about. 
Mrs. WESTMORELAND, recovering her 
poise, marches on a quiet hunt for the 
sound and finally pounces on the 
window curtain and snatches it aside, 
discovering RoBerTA who is quite 
unconcerned.) 

Mrs. WESTMORELAND (Sternly): Ro- 
berta Hillyer, what do you mean! 
(Mrs. Hittyer makes a sudden and 
flurried entrance, left.) 

Mrs. Hitityer (Feverishly): Oh, Ro- 
berta! What are you doing? 

Roserta (Unmoved, still in character) : 
Hamlet’s ghost. 

Mrs. HiLiyer (Fluttering): Please, for- 
give her, Mrs. Westmoreland. You 
see, she’s so taken up with dramatics 
just now — (Moves nervously to front 
door and closes it) 

Ints (Wasting no time on social amen- 
ities): Where is Frances, Mrs. Hill- 
yer? 

Mrs. Hitityer (Catching breath nerv- 
ously, frantically): Oh, Frances is 
very busy — she — (Trying to change 
subject) Have you met my daughter, 
Roberta, Mrs. Westmoreland? 

Mrs. WeEstMorRELAND (Icily and 
grimly): Yes, Roberta and I have 
met. May we sit down, Mrs. Hillyer? 

Mrs. Hitiyer (Making violent effort to 
come out of her daze): Oh, I’m sorry! 
Do sit down — here — on the sofa — 
(Mrs. WESTMORELAND sits on up- 
stage side of sofa. Iris sits on down- 
stage side. Roperta who has come 
out from place in front of window 
crosses to desk, left, and stands leaning 





back against it, facing audience. She Mrs. Hitiyer (Innocenily, her mind on 
has picked up ball of wool from basket Frances): It must have been the 
on desk and is casually passing it from association of ideas. 

hand to hand. Mrs. Hitiyer sits in Mrs. WestTmMore.ANp (F rigidly): What 
chair, left center.) do you mean, Mrs. Hillyer? 

Mrs. WresTMORELAND (Having settled Roperta (Calmly. To Mrs. West- 
herself with empressement): Yes, Mrs. MORELAND): Everybody knows why 
Hillyer, Roberta and I met last night you want your brother to get that 
at a mass-meeting called to nominate job. 
my brother, Oliver Higgenbothem, Mrs. WesrmoreLaANp (Jcily and warn- 
for principal of Glendale High School. ingly): Why do I want my brother to 

Mrs. Hittyer (Bewildered): A cam- get the — er — position? 
paign against Miss Parminter? But Roserta (Calmly and literally): So you 
she’s so popular! won't have to support him any more. 

Mrs. WESTMORELAND (Severely and (Front door bursts violently open and 
impressively): Minerva Parminter SALLY GREEN, RosBerta’s chum 
has been principal too long. rushes in. She is a pretty, excitable girl 

Ir1s (Fuming): Mother, we called to of fifteen.) 
see Frances, not to talk about your Satiy (Wildly, in shout that startles 
meetings. everyone but Roperta): Roberta! 

Mrs. WESTMORELAND (Ignoring Irts): (Goes off into violent coughing fit, 
My brother would have been nomi- clutches throat) 
nated, if it hadn’t been for your Mrs. Hittyer (Anziously): Sally is 
daughter, Mrs. Hillyer. choking, Roberta. Pat her on the 

Mrs. Hittyer (Looking worriedly at back! (RoBERTA crosses to SALLY and 
Roperta): Oh, what happened? thumps her violently on the back.) 

Mrs. WESTMORELAND (Slowly and im- Sauuy (Recovering and waving ROBERTA 
pressively): 1 was making a speech in away): No, no, it’s nothing. I just 
the town auditorium and = your swallowed my g-g-gum — (Wildly) 
daughter was there. (Baleful look at Roberta! Come on! You're late! 
Roperta) With practically the whole They’re choosing the banshee 
Glendale High School — (Seizes Roperta and pulls her 

Roperta (Calmly and literally): The towards the front door) —and the 
whole Glendale High School. cheer-leader! Come on! 

Mrs. WESTMORELAND (Glaring at Ro- Roperta (Excitedly, dashing about 
BERTA): And every time I mentioned searching frantically for her hat): 
Oliver’s name she would cheer. Where’s my hat! (RoBerva crosses 

Mrs. Hittyer (Relieved): Well, I before Mrs. WrSTMORELAND, looks 
should have thought that would about, then dives for sofa to look back 
have helped your brother’s campaign. of Irts, who sits on downstage end of 

Mrs. WestmMoRELAND (Glaring — sofa, and who registers acute dis- 
emitting a snort): Helped! Do you comfort and antipathy, and protests 
know what she yelled? She yelled, ad lib. The search proving futile, 
“Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of rum!” RoBERTA crosses, down, around end 





of table in transit. Then she dives 
frantically across table and drags her 
soft felt hat from behind Mrs. Wrst- 
MORELAND, who registers pain and 
aversion and straightens her own hat 
angrily. RoBerta slams her hat on 
head, plunges towards front door, 
then at a sudden thought, turns back 
to rush at mirror, right. Snatches off 
hat and starts to slick down hair in 
frantic haste with liks-and-promise 
gestures. Slams hat on again, then 
drags SALLY left of window, and is 
explaining with gestures and detail — 
in whispers, what SALLY ts to do when 
she, ROBERTA, is elected cheer-leader.) 

Mrs. WESTMORELAND (After turning to 
glare at Roperta. Sternly — voice 
heavy with disapproval): You seem to 
live in an atmosphere of upheaval, 
Mrs. Hillyer. (Gleam of triumph in 
eyes as she turns to Irts) I told you, 
Iris, this was no time to call! 
Irts (Crossly): But I saw old Parminter 
coming out of here as I drove by. 
Mrs. Hitiyer (Swiftly seizing on any 
subject not FRANCES): Yes, she came 
to ask aid for the Flickenger family. 

Mrs. WESTMORELAND (Indignantly and 
triumphantly): There! You see how 
inconsistent Minerva Parminter is. 
Why Fidelia Flickenger has been ex- 
pelled from her school and she’s 
taking her groceries! 

Iris (Fuming with impatience): Isn't 
Frances at home, Mrs. Hillyer? 

Mrs. HILLYER 
hensive): She’s 


(Nervous and appre- 


lying down. All 


her friends are coming at five to say 
goodbye. 
her 


She asks you to excuse 
(RoBERTA during above speech 
has seized SALLY and rushes to front 
door.) 


Roserta (Hurriedly): G’bye — 

Frances (Entering, left, on mother’s 
words): Oh, no, she doesn’t. How do 
you do, Mrs. Westmoreland and — 
Iris? 

Mrs. Hittyer (Staring at her in 
horror): Frances! I thought you were 
going to stay upstairs! (ROBERTA 
turns swiftly to stare strickenly at 
FRANCES who is shaking hands with 
Mrs. WESTMORELAND and Ir1s amid 
ad lib “‘How do you do’s.”” FRANCES 
sits in chair at desk, left.) 

Roserta (She has stopped dead in her 
tracks, staring at Frances. Sbérick- 
enly, under breath): Frances! 

Sauiy (Panicky with impatience): Ro- 
berta! Are you c-c-crazy! Come on! 
You’re late! You'll be late for the 
contest! (Roperta registers wild in- 
decision and conflicting emotions. 
Turns to door and then back to stare 
at Frances. Then she deliberately 
pushes the stunned Sauiy out front 
door, SALLY resisting bewilderedly.) 

Sauiy (In heart-rending accents as she 
is pushed out): But Roberta! 
Aren’t you coming!. . . Oh, Roberta! 
(An agonized wail as Roperta closes 
door, shutting her outside, ROBERTA 
stands back to door 
watching company and listening.) 

Mrs. WESTMORELAND (Regally, conde- 
scendingly): We would have sent 
Frances a present had we known 

(Mrs. Hitityer has been in 


motionless, 


sooner. 
an agony of apprehension since en- 
trance of FRANcES and is clasping 
and unclasping her handkerchief with 
fluttering hands.) 

Mrs. Hitiyer (Unheeding Mrs. WEst- 
MORELAND, speaks jerkily, in gasp.): 
Yes, yes, I’ll — pack all her presents 





and send them to her as soon as she 
gets settled. You know how it is in 
the Navy — (Gives little gasp of dis- 
may as she says ““Navy’’) I mean — 
how — how — (Is appalled at “open- 
ing "she has given Iris.) 

Ints (Seizing the “ace’’ with avidity): 
Oh, yes, the Navy! 

Mrs. WeEstTMorELAND (Sarcastically, 
looking maliciously at Iris): Iris just 
dotes on the Navy. (Pause) You see, 
Mrs. Hillyer, she caused many a 
broken heart when she used to go 
down to Annapolis. (Sighs, senten- 
tiously. Roperta drags chair up from 
left of window and plants it between 
Mrs. WESTMORELAND on sofa and 
Mrs. HiILiyer in chair, left. She sits 
down, folds arms, stretches feet out in 
front of her, and silently regards the 
company. She ts the embodiment of 
watchful waiting. Up to this point, 


Roperta has been off-hand and 


casual, now her eyes are right on the 
ball. Nobody is going to get by to make 
a goal on Frances. In this warfare 
with the W®STMORELANDS she never 


resorts to ‘‘wise-cracks’’ — but is as 
direct as a bullet.) 

Mrs. Hittyer (Jn dither): 
she? 

Mrs. WESTMORELAND (Enjoying her- 
self, a malicious eye on Ins): Yes, 
indeed. She had a fatal effect upon 
men. 

Roperta (Nodding head shortly. Un- 
smiling — it is simply a fact): Oh, 
like Fidelia Flickenger. 

Mrs. WESTMORELAND (Jndignanily, 
glaring at Roperta. After all, Tris is 
her own child, and only she, herself, is 
allowed to heckle her.): What! (Then 
deciding to ignore RoBerta and con- 


D-d-did 


tinue civil war on Iris, whose revolt 
must be squelched at any cost.) As I 
was saying, Mrs. Hillyer, Iris pro- 
duced a furor at Annapolis. 

Frances (Indifferently): I didn’t know 
she ever went to Annapolis. 

Mrs. WesTMORELAND (Enjoying her- 
self in her goading of Irts): Oh, dear 
yes! Iris produced the same effect 
at Annapolis that — 

Iris (Glaring savagely at Mrs. Wesr- 
MORELAND. Her pent-up emotion fly- 
ing off suddenly.): That you did at 
Yale! 

Mrs. Hitiyer (Agreeing delightedly at 
change of subject): Oh, yes! (Leaning 
towards Mrs. WESTMORELAND and 
smiling brightly) They used to call 
you “The Boola Boola Belle,” didn’t 
they? 

Mrs. WesTMoRELAND (Furiously, and 
turning to glare at Mrs. Hitiyer): 
Who told you that? 

Iris (Weary of delay and going into 
aclion — eyes on FRANCES): Yes, I 
went down to Annapolis and — 

Mrs. WESTMORELAND (Swiftly): And 
the middies wrote poetry about her 
— (Sighs romantically — she is 
ridiculing Iris.) 

Rogperta (Silaring into space. Speaks 
slowly and with fervor — she is “‘Act- 
ing again’’.):“‘Was this the face that 
launched a thousand ships — ?” 

Mrs. WESTMORELAND (At top of her 
“form” and intent on ridiculing 
Irts’s beautiful, lost “grand passion.” 
This “Navy subject” is an old and 
bitter feud between herself and Irts.): 
One man wrote: 

Iris lovely and serene, 
Her voice has a tinkle crystalline, 
Her beauty affects us like — 





Roperta (Staring into space. No emo- 
tion in voice and unsmiling): Ener- 
gine. 

Iris (In fury): Somebody did write 
poetry about me, 
body who 

Roperta (Making sudden, headlong 
dive along floor. Sprawls in swim- 
ming altitude at Mrs. WrstmMore- 
LAND’s feel. All are startled as she 
shouts.): He’s loose again! 

Mrs. WesTMORELAND and Iris (Rising 
apprehensively) : Who's loose? 

Roperta (Hunting frantically about the 
feet of the visitors, to their acute dis- 
comfort and further My 
snake. 

Mrs. WESTMORELAND and 


Frances, some- 


alarm ): 


Iris (in 


horror): A snake! 
Roperta (Wagging head warningly): 
We have 
no antidote for rattlesnake poison. 
Inis (Leaps on sofa emitting yelps of 


K\verybody better scram. 


terror): Rattlesnakes! 

Roserra (/na yell): Herman! (Limits 
an ear-splilting whistle by putting two 
fingers in her mouth) 

Mrs. Hitiyer (Bewilderedly): But 
Herman isn't a rattlesnake — (/Tur- 
ries over lo snake-box, right, looks in 
it) And here he is in his box! (Smiles 
reassuringly and delightedly. Ro- 
BERTA gets slowly to her feet, draws a 
long, heavy sigh, and shakes head 
her ruse to evict visitors has failed.) 

Frances (T7'0 visitors, hopefully): Of 
course, if you’re nervous — ([ises) 

Mrs. Hitiyer (Sighing, and staring 
despairingly at Roperta): Oh, Ro- 
berta! Roberta! 

Iris (Getting slowly off sofa and stepping 
gingerly on floor. Nervously, but at- 
tempting to conceal it): We're not 


ALL 


u-n-nervous —at all. (All sift as 
before. Inis takes compact from bag.) 

Roperta (Rises dramatically and walls 
slowly down, left. All stare at her as 
she speaks loudly and distinetly.): | 
wonder who will be the next prin- 
cipal of the Glendale High School 
now that Miss Parminter has — 

Mrs. W&STMORELAND (Turning swiftly 

RoBpERTA): Miss 
Parminter has done what? 

RoBerRvA: Sally told me when she came 
in here. 

Iris (Seething with impatience. Between 
her teeth. 
Told you what? 

ROBERTA sadly 
sighing): What gets me is all the 
work I did on keeping her job for her 
and the very next day she 

Mrs. 
impatience. 
She what? 

Ropertra (Virtuously): 
shouldn’t repeat. it. 

Mrs. WrestMorRELAND (Violently): Tell 
me this minute! 

Roperta (Calmly): Well, I guess the 
whole town knows it by now. | 
don’t see why I shouldn’t tell you. 

Mrs. WrsTMORELAND (Eagerly, snort- 
ing with impatience): Yes? Yes — ? 

Roperta (With maddening deliberate- 
ness): Well — Miss Parminter has 
taken the ten thousand dollar gym 
fund and eloped. 

(Shrieking in 

horror. 


and eagerly on 


Turning on Roperra): 


(Shaking head and 


W ESTMORELAND with 


Turning on Roperta): 


(Furious 


Maybe 


amazement and 

Ints who has been holding 
compact in hand, drops it to floor.): 
WHAT! 

Mrs. Hintyer (/n tears, sobbing): Oh, 
no! It can’t be! Why 

like — the fall of 


why, it’s 


just Lucifer! 





(Burtes face in handkerchief, shoulders 
shaking with sobs. Frances looks 
“sunk "and sad.) 

Roperta (Oblivious of all, sunk in 
Drama): It was midnight — she 
walks into her office (Pacing slowly 
like Lady Macbeth), unlocks safe 
(Illustrates grimly, face set, eyes un- 
winking. She hand into 
“‘safe.”’), takes money, and walks out. 
(Walks as before, holding “‘money’’ 
straight before her in both hands, at 
full length of arms) 

In1s (Who has dropped compact in her 
stupefaction, now recovers poise, stoops 
to retrieve compact and opens it to 
inspect face in mirror and apply 
powder to nose. Maliciously, and 
with a nasty little sniff and shrug): 
Well! I always knew she was too 
good to be true. 

Mrs. WESTMORELAND (Recovering 
poise, speaks emphatically): Well, 
there can be only one explanation: 
Minerva Parminter has gone stark, 
raving mad! (A new and exciting 
thought strikes her. She struggles to 
her feet, and rushes to phone, left. 
Excitedly, wildly) Give’ me that 
phone! (Dials rapidly) Ollie! Is 
that you? .. . Ollie! Minerva Par- 
minter has lost her mind! Gone com- 
pletely ga-ga. She has stolen ten 
thousand dollars from the high 
school and eloped! . . . Get to the 
mayor's office immediately! I'll 
meet you there. (EKzultanitly) If 
you’re not the next principal of 
Glendale High School . . . Yes, she 
has stolen it! Tell the Mayor! 


thrusts 


Hurry! (Puts down phone in triumph. 
Cheering begins sofily, offstage,at left. 
RoBERTA starts, runs quickly to win- 


dow and peers anxiously up street, 
in direction of cheering students. At 
same time, Mrs. WESTMORELAND 
turns triumphantly from phone. Door- 
bell rings. FRaNcES and Mrs. 
HILLYER rise. FRANCES opens door 
to Miss ParMInter. All siare at 
her in utter amazement — except Ro- 
BERTA who still stares out window.) 

Miss ParMINTER (Standing tall and 
stately in doorway): Good afternoon, 
all. (Jo Mrs. Httiyer) I found that 
I had carried off your pencil, Con- 
stance. (Draws pencil from bag, ad- 
vances calmly and deliberately to lay 
pencil on table, right.) 

Mrs. Hitiyer (Faintly): But it was 
only a pencil. (During scene Mrs. 
WESTMORELAND and Iris stare at 
Miss PARMINTER?n speechless horror .) 

Miss ParRMINTER (7'o Mrs. HILiyer): 
But it was your pencil. I also came 
to tell you that the Flickengers will 
need your donation more than ever. 

Mrs. Hittyer (Faintly, still shaken): 
How — do you mean? 

Miss PARMINTER: They are quaran- 
tined with measles. 

Mrs. WESTMORELAND (Recovering from 
her daze of horror speaking wildly): 
Iris! We must stop Oliver! He's 
at the Mayor’s office right now! 
We'll be sued for libel! (She rushes 
out of door dragging Iris after her.) 

Ints (As she passes Roperta, she 
hisses venomous malediction): You 
little viper!’ (Roserta unheeding, 
continues to stand motionless, staring 
out window towards left, where cheer- 
ing was and has now stopped. Mrs. 
WESTMORELAND and IRIs exit, center, 
violently.) 

Mrs. Hittyer (Crossing to sofa and 





speaking tragically to RoperTA): Oh, 
Roberta! Roberta! I'll never un- 
derstand you! (RosBerra does not 
look around or move. Cheering starts 
again, offstage left.) 

Frances: What's that? 

Miss PaRMINTER: It’s the 
celebrating. 

Frances: Celebrating what? 

Miss ParRMINTER: The election of the 
new cheer-leader. They have just 
chosen George Warburton. 

Mrs. Hinttyer (Blankly): 
Warb — ? 

Miss ParRMINTER: Yes, his screaming 
for the banshee — over- 
whelming that he was voted cheer- 
leader. He won easily as there was 
no competition. 

Mrs. Hittyer (Bewilderedly): But 
Roberta — ? (All turn to stare at 
RoBertTaA who is still staring out 
uindow, silently, motionlessly.) 

Miss PARMINTER: Roberta didn’t com- 
pete. She must have changed her 
mind. The young are so unpredic- 
table. Good day, all. (She evits, 
center, quickly. Roperra 


students 


George 


was s0 


moves 
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very slowly to open door, center. She 
holds on to the framework with one 
hand and stares out.) 

Frances (Looking suddenly at wrist 
watch, is startled): Oh, it’s five 
o'clock! I must rush — (She exits, 
hurriedly, left. Murs. Hittyer hur- 
ries left to pick up veil from desk.) 

Mrs. Himtyer (To Roserra): Ro- 
berta, bring up that suitcase. (Goes 
toward door, left, then turns to look 
reproachfully at ROBERTA. She 
speaks very slowly and tragically — 
each word is a reproach. She shakes 
her head sadly at the ‘“Cuckoo.’’) 
Isn’t there something you can do for 

(Eaits at left. Down 
street from left comes rush of cars, 
blowing horns, and loud cheering 
young voices.) 

Voices: Rah, rah, rah! Warburton! 
Warburton! Warburton! (As cheers 
die into diminuendo and distance, 
ROBERTA moves slowly to suitcase, 
right, picks it up, and eyes straight 
ahead, goes slowly towards door at 
left, as curtain falls.) 

THE END 


(For Production Notes, see page 70) 


your sister! 





Cabana Blues 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 

CHARLIE, Chairman of decorating com- 

mittee 

GWEN, Charlie’s girl friend 

Tom, a new boy 

Puy.uis, the Principal’s daughter 

JIM 

KATE 

Mr. GARDNER, the Principal 

Tims: Late Friday afternoon. 

SertinG: One corner of the assembly 
hall which is in the process of being 
redecorated for a dance. There is a 
record player against the upstage wall 
at center. Straight chairs line the left 
and upstage walls; and there is a 
group of armchairs upstage left with 
a small rug in front of them. On the 
floor downstage left is a pile of rubbish, 
bits of decoration, etc., and a large 
carton. 

At Rise: GwEN ts holding up the end 
of a paper streamer near one of the 
windows, while CHARLIE pushes in a 
couple of thumbtacks. Jim and Kate 
are shaking powdered wax from cans 
onto the floor. Now and then they 
slide on floor to see if it is slippery. 
Downstage left, Puyuis holds a dust- 
pan as Tom sweeps the rubbish onto 
it with a broom. As he fills the dust- 
pan, she empties it into the carton. 
CHARLIE and GWEN finish with the 
streamer and turn downstage. 

CHARLIE: Well, that’s the last thumb- 
tack. I guess we're all set. (He 
bows low to Gwen.) May I have 


{ another couple 
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this dance? 
to her.) 

Gwen: You may not. You'll have to 
wait till eight o’clock. (She flops 
into one of the armchairs.) Um going 
to take a rest and play reception 
committee for a minute. Then I 
have to go downtown and pick up 
my new glasses. 

CHARLIE (Sitting in another armchair): 
Boy, I’m bushed. 

GwEn (Looking around room and off 
right): My, but it does look nice. 

Jim: Yeah, the old assembly hall never 
looked better. That’s what comes 
of having a good decorating com- 
mittee. 

Karts: You’re right, Jim, and Charlie 
deserves a lot of the credit for being 
head of the committee. 

Cuarure: No, Kate, I didn’t do any 
more than the rest of you. If you 
hadn’t all put on the eager beaver 
act, we’d never have finished it. 

Puy.uis (Putting last of rubbish into 
carton): Well, we’re not. finished till 
this rubbish is out of the way. What 
happens to it? 

CuHarRuiE: It goes down in the base- 
ment, Phyllis, near the south door. 
The broom and dustpan go there, 
too. Who wants to drag ’em down 
there? 

Tom: I’ll take them. But I don’t 
know my way around the building 
yet. How do you get there? 

Puy its: I’ll show you. You take the 


(He holds out his arms 





carton and give me the broom. (She 
takes the broom and Tom picks up 
the carton. They start right.) 

Jim (Taking wax from Kare): Nothing 
like loading you down, Tom. Here, 
these wax cans are empty. (He 
tosses them into carton.) 

Tom: That’s O.K. (Tom and Puyuus 
continue off right. The others watch 
right for a moment.) 

Jim: He’s a funny guy. Never says 
much more than, “That’s O.K.,” 
and stuff like that. 

CuaRLie: But he sure is a good worker. 
No matter what kind of a job I’ve 
asked him to do, he’s just said, 
“Sure,” and gone ahead and done it. 

GweEn: I think he’s just shy. After all, 
he’s only been here a few weeks and 
I guess that school he came from 
was pretty different. 

Kate: Yes, Shelly High. That’s where 
they had all that trouble with things 
being stolen from the schoolrooms. 

Cuarurr: Why bring that up, Kate? 
That’s got nothing to do with Tom. 

Kare: I didn’t say it had. (She sits.) 
But it shows it’s a different kind of 
school. We’ve never had any trouble 
like that. 

CHARLIE: Maybe we’ve just been 
lucky. Anyway, I don’t like guilt 
by association. 

Jm: I don’t either, Charlie. (Then 
laughing a little) But, for as quiet 
a guy as he is, Tom sure manages 
to get into trouble. I bet he’s been 
in the Principal’s office more in the 
short time he’s been here than I 
have all year. 

CHARLIE (Laughing): Yeah, and it’s 
always mystery books. 

Gwen: What happened yesterday? I 


saw him solemnly plodding down the 
hall with Mr. Gardner and into his 
office. 

Jim: That was after math class. For 
ten minutes we were supposed to be 
starting on our homework while Mr. 
Gardner put some examples on the 
board. Tom had a paper-back mys- 
tery book inside his algebra and was 
reading away. Then Mr. Gardner 
turned around and stared at him 
for a minute and all he said was, 
“Tom, will you please put that mys- 
tery book away and bring it to my 
office after class.” 

CHARLIE: Yes, and was Tom ever sur- 
prised! I don’t know how Mr. Gard- 
ner does it. Tom sits in the back of 
the room and Mr. Gardner didn’t 
even walk back there. 

Karte: Well, that boy must be crazy 
about mysteries! I saw him in the 
bookstore the other afternoon. He 
had some old dance records he was 
swapping for some more mysteries. 
He said his family was tired of the 
records so he thought he might as 
well get something for them. I 
think he wants to be a mystery 
writer someday or something. 

Gwen: Still, it’s funny liking mystery 
books as much as that. Maybe it’s 
because he’s lonely — and I guess his 
family hasn’t much money. 

CHARLIE: Yeah, could be. I wish we 
could get him in with the gang more. 
That’s why I asked him to be on 
this committee. 

Gwen: Who’s he taking to the dance 
tonight? 

CHARLIE: Nobody. He says he doesn’t 
know anyone well enough. 

Gwen: Gee, I wish he’d take Phyllis. 





Kate: Poor Phyllis. Just because she’s 
the Principal's daughter nobody ever 
asks her. 

Gwen: And she’s such a good egg. 
I bet if she’d change her name from 
Gardner to something else, she'd 
have dates all the time. And you 
know I think she'd like to go to the 
dance with Tom, even if he asked 
her this late. They've worked to- 
gether most of the time on the dec- 
orations and you notice how glad 
she was to show him where to put 
the trash. 

Kate (Rising): Say, 
promote something. 

Jim: No, thank you! Matchmaking is 
dangerous business. Count me out. 

Kate: Oh, don’t be silly. We could 
just kind of hint. I know. (She 
tries to slide on floor but stops short.) 
This wax ought to be worked on a 
little. Let’s start dancing, then when 
Phyllis and Tom come back, we'll 
tell them they have to dance, too, 
to work in the wax. You can’t tell 
what might happen. 

CHARLIE (Laughing and rising): O.K. 
I’m game. (He takes Gwen's hand 
and pulls her up.) Start the music, 
someone. 


maybe we could 


Karte (Going to player and opening top. 
She reaches in and turns it on and 
scratchy dance music is heard): Well, 
at least we've got a record. 

Jim: And what a record! It sounds a 
hundred years old. (He starts dancing 
with Karr.) 

CHARLIE (Dancing with Gwen): Too 
bad we haven’t got that new record 
you bought, Gwen, with the money 
we had left over from the decora- 
tions. Where is it? 


Tom (Hesitating): You 


Gwen (Nodding toward door, left): 
Locked up in the record room, of 
course. Remember I borrowed the 
key from you Wednesday afternoon 
so I could put it there. 
Blues.” Oh, it’s a wonderful record. 

Jim: “Cabana Blues’? That's the 
latest hit. If you've got the key, 
Charlie, let’s get it out. 

CxHaAR LIE: But I haven't. I just bor- 
rowed it from Mr. Gardner for Wed- 
nesday afternoon, so we could try 


“Cabana 


out a few records on the player and 
see that it was O.K. (Nodding right) 
Here come Tom and Phyllis. (Calling 
to Tom and Pry.uis as they enter 
right) We're not through, you two. 
We've got to dance this wax in a 
little. Get going. 

Puy.uis (Smiling): A good idea. (She 
stands in front of Tom.) 

you want to 
dance? 

Puy us: It doesn’t seem to matter if 
I want to or not. The boss says we’ ve 
got to work the wax in. (They start 

The others are 
upstage dancing but watching them.) 

Pruyuuis (7 Tom): Don’t you like to 
dance? 

Tom: Sure 


to dance downstage. 


why, sure, I do. 

Puy.uis: Oh, so it’s just you don't 
like to dance with me. 

Tom: Oh no, honest, Phyllis, honest it 
isn’t that. Of course, I — I like to 
dance with you. 

Puytuts: Well, then, relax and let’s 
dance. Stop acting as though you 
were afraid of me. (They all dance 
for a minute.) 

Ju (As he and Kate get near Tom and 
Puy.uts): Who are you taking to 
the dance tonight, Tom? 





Tom: Why — nobody. 

Kate: Who’s taking you, Phyllis? 

Puy.uis (A little annoyed): Don’t be 
silly, Kate. You know nobody ever 
asks me. 

Tom: They — they don’t. But why? 

Puy.tuis (Getting mad and stopping 
dancing): Because they’re scared of 
my father, that’s why. I’m Phyllis 
Gardner, the Principal’s daughter. 
All the boys think I’ll bite them. 

Tom: But that’s silly. 
you’re a swell person. 

Puy.uis: That’s what you say. But 
I’ll still drive to the dance and back 
with the Principal of the school. 

CHARLIE: There you are, Tom. There’s 
your opening. Once again, who are 
you taking to the dance tonight? 

Gwen: Whom, Charlie? 

CHARLIE (Laughing): O.K., perfec- 
tionist. Tom, whom are you taking? 


You’re 


Puy iis: Oh, stop it, all of you. You 
don’t have to push him at me. 

Tom: But—but Phyllis, of course 
they don’t have to push me. I had 


thought of asking you but 

Puy.uis: But, what? 

Tom: Well, I’ve only gotten to know 
you in the last few days while we've 
been working on the decorations, 
and I thought you'd be insulted. 

Puy.uis: Why, I — I believe you mean 
that, Tom. 

Tom: Why, sure I do. 
would you go with me? 

Puyiuis (Smiling): Tom, I’d be de- 
lighted to go with you. (They start 
dancing happily.) 

Kate: Whee! It worked! 

Puytuis (Stopping dancing): Kate, 
what do you mean it worked? What, 
have you been up to? 


but 


Would 
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Kate: Oh, nothing much. We just 
decided that working the wax in 
might be a way of getting you two 
together. 

PuyLuis (Pretending to be mad): You 
are a bunch of conniving monsters. 
(Then laughing) But I wish you’d 
had some better music to dance to. 

Tom: Yeah, so do I. I wish we had 
“Cabana Blues.”’ That’s my favorite. 

CHARLIE: We could have it but it’s 
locked up in the record library. 
(Pointing toward door left) 

PuHy.uis: So what? Daddy’s probably 
still in his office. Why not ask him 
for the key? 

CHARLIE: Not me. He guards that 
record room like a hawk since they 
installed that new system of cata- 
loguing records. It was his idea to 
have them all in alphabetical order. 

Puytuis: Oh, you make me sick. 
Daddy’s not the old ogre you all 
seem to think he is. I’ll get the key. 
(She goes quickly off right.) 

Jm: Boy, think of being able to handle 
the Principal of the school like that. 
(He switches player off. Music stops.) 
That’s enough of that. In a minute 
we'll have “Cabana Blues.” (Gwen 
and Kats sit again.) 

Gwen: Maybe we will. Mr. Gardner’s 
pretty fussy about letting people 
into that record room. Have you 
ever seen it, Tom? The walls are 
all covered with shelves of record al- 
bums. The albums go from AA 
AB — AC — all through the alpha- 
bet so it’s easy to file the records. 

Tom: Yeah, I know. 

CHARLIE: But when did you ever go 
in there, Tom? This is the first dance 
we've had since you've been here. 





Tom: Oh, I 
again. 

Kate: You mean it was unlocked? 

Tom: 1 — I don’t know. 

Jim: What do you mean you don't 
know? It must have been unlocked. 

Tom (Annoyed): Well, anyway, I was 
in there. 

CHARLIE: So what’s the difference? 
Here comes Phyllis. And she’s got 
Mr. Gardner with her. He's prob- 
ably going to tell us it’s time we 
were out of here. 

Puyuis (Off stage right): See, Daddy. 
Doesn’t it look wonderful? 

Mr. GarpNER: Yes. Very nice, very 
nice, Phyllis. (As they enter right) 


I just went in and out 


My congratulations to you all on a 
very fine job of decorating. 
Orners: Thank you, Mr. Gardner 
Thank you, sir. (Fic.) 
Mr. Garpner: | understand you want 


to dance the wax in. 

CHARLIE: Yes, sir, 
needed 

Mr. GARDNER (Smiling): Yes, I know. 
A pretty flimsy excuse to get in a 
little extra dancing. But I don’t 
believe I could have thought of a 
better one. (He takes bunch of keys 
from pocket, selects one and holds it 
toward CHARI.) Here's the key. 

CuHariie (Taking keys): Thank you, 
Mr. Gardner, for bothering to bring 
it tous. (He goes left.) 

Mr. GARDNER: Oh, you're welcome. 
I’ve wanted to see what you'd all 
been up to in here, anyway. 
(CHARLIE opens record room door and 
goes off left.) And here’s another 
reason I wanted to come in. (He 
takes paper-back mystery book from 
coat pocket and holds ii out toward 


we thought it 


Tom.) Your mystery book, young 
man. I’ve been reading it. 

Tom: You — you’ve been reading a 
mystery book? 

Pruyuuis (Laughing): See, what did I 
tell you? 

Mr. Garpner (Turning to PHyLuts 
and pretending to be stern): And what 
were you telling about me, might I 
ask? 

Puyiuts: Oh, nothing, Daddy. Just 
that you weren't an old ogre like 
some people think. Why don’t vou 
tell them that you read mystery 
stories and the comics in the news- 
papers, too? Then they might not 
be so scared of you. 

Mr. Garpner: Indeed? 
armchatr.) 

Jim: Say, is that right? Do you read 
mysteries and comics, Mr. Gardner? 

Mr. Garpner: Why, yes, I admit that 
for relaxation I find that a certain 
amount of light reading is useful. 

Tom (Brightly): Well, see, sir, that’s 
what I do. 

Mr. Garpner: Yes, I know, Tom. 
But I don’t do mine during math 
class. (All laugh except Tom who 
looks worried again.) And there's 
another thing. When I read stories, 
I read good ones. That’s why I 
wanted to speak to you about the 
lurid volume you were reading in 
class. This story (He opens the book 
and folds it back.) about the man who 
steals records — The Music Bandit, 
I believe it’s called — is very poorly 
written. 

Tom: But Mr. Gardner, how did you 
know I was reading that book? 
You never even came to the back of 
the room. 


(He sits in 





Mr. GARDNER (Smiling): Elementary, 
my dear Watson — (Then frowning) 
But why should [ let you kids in on 
my secrets? 

Karte: Oh, please, Mr. Gardner. How 
did you do it? 

Mr. GARDNER: Very well. It’s a matter 
of clues. If one watches for the 
right clues, one may learn a lot. 
Have you ever watched a person 
reading? His eyes shift back and 
forth with the lines on the page. 
Well, in math class yesterday, Tom’s 
eyes were shifting in just that way, 
while everyone else in the class was 
glancing from homework to algebra 
book. Knowing Tom’s penchant for 
mysteries, it wasn’t hard to guess 
he was perusing a mystery book. 

Tom: Say, Mr. Gardner, that’s pretty 
good. You should have been a de- 
tective. But what’s wrong with The 
Music Bandit as a story? It’s my 
ambition to write stories like that 
someday. 

Mr. GarpDNER: Why, it’s full of holes. 
(Showing book) Look, here on page 
25, it says the music bandit is using 
a hammer and a chisel to break into 
the music store. And in the very 
next paragraph, it says that he is 
aided in his work by bright lights 
which are on in the building next 
door. Therefore, someone would be 
sure to see or hear the music bandit, 
wonder what was going on, and eall 
the police. 

Tom: Yes, I see what you mean. 

Mr. Garpner: And besides, this book 
is full of bad grammer, and just 
plain bad writing. (He tosses book 
on chair next to Gwen.) It’s fine to 
look forward to being a writer, Tom, 


but I certainly hope you'll turn out 
better books than this one. 

CHARLIE (Enters from left, carrying 
record album): Say, Gwen, I can’t 
find the record. I’ve looked at every 
one in the CA album, and it’s not 
here. 

GWEN (Rising and meeting CHARLIE) : 
But it must be. It was the first one 
in the book. I filed it under CA for 
Cabana. 

CHARLIE: Well, it’s not here now. 
“Can You Remember Me’’? is the 
first one. 

Gwen (Looking in album): But what 
could have happened to it? I put 
it in there Wednesday afternoon 
and there haven’t been any dances 
or concerts or anything since then. 
Have there, Mr. Gardner? 

Mr Garpner: No, not that I know of. 
And no one has asked me for the key. 

Cuarulé (Handing Mr. GARDNER his 
keys and pulling album on chair): 
Well, who else has a key? 

Mr. GARDNER: Mr. Stevens, who con- 
ducts the Civie Orchestra, has one. 
He keeps his music in there. But | 
ean’t quite picture him running off 
with a record of “Cabana Blues.” 
Besides, I happen to know he’s out 
of town. 

Jim (Laughing): Maybe that mystery 
story isn’t so bad after all, Mr. 
Gardner. Maybe we have a record 
bandit in our school. 

CHARLIE: Record bandit! That’s 
silly!’ Nothing’s been disturbed in 
the record room. Anyway, who 
would steal just one record? 

Mr. GarpwerR: Hmm. Very true, 
Charles. And yet records don’t just 
get up and walk away by themselves. 





If there is a record bandit, as you 
suggest, Jim, how do we start look- 
ing for him? 

Jim (Half-laughing) : Gee, I don’t know. 
Look for clues, I guess, as you said. 

Mr. GARDNER: Very good. And what 
clues have we? The room has. been 
locked, so it seems the key must be 
a clue. That means that I am under 
suspicion, but the truth.is I never 
heard of “Cabana Blues’ until 
Phyllis came and said you wanted to 
use the record. 

Kate: Oh, we know you wouldn't 
have taken it, Mr. Gardner. 

Mr. GARDNER: Well, but the fact re- 
mains that I could have. Then 
there’s Charles, here, who had the 
key last Wednesday and Gwen who 
borrowed it from him. 

CHARLIE (Holly): But Mr. Gardner, 
you don’t think we'd steal a record, 
do you? 


Gwen: Mr. Gardner, I was only in 


there a few minutes. All I did was 
open the window to let. in a little 
fresh air and then look for the right 
book to file the record away. I 
came right out and locked the door. 

Mr. GarDNER: Now, now, take it 
easy, you two. I’m not accusing 
anybody. Clues can only produce 
circumstantial evidence and you 
can’t convict anyone on that. At 
present all the clues we have are the 
three people who had possession of 
the key — hmmm, unless — 

Jim: Unless what, Mr. Gardner? 

Mr. Garpner: Unless there was 
another way of getting into the 
room. Gwen, you say you opened 
the window. Did you shut it again? 
And did you lock it? 
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GwEN: Why, yes, 1—I remember 
shutting it, and—and I think I 
locked it. 

Mr. Garpner: So—if you didn’t 
lack it, it would still be unlocked 
now, wouldn’t it? 

Gwen: Yes. Nobody has been in 
there since I was. 

Jim: I'll go look. 
off.) 

Gwen: But suppose I did leave the 
window unlocked? Who would 
break in just to steal one record of 
“Cabana Blues?” There are dozens 
of symphony records in there that 
are worth much more. 

Mr. Garpner: I don’t pretend to 
know, my dear. Maybe ‘“‘Cabana 
Blues” is a favorite of our record 
bandit. 

Kate: Sure, why not? 
“Cabana Blues” 
his. 

Tom (Very upset): I didn’t take it. I 
didn’t even know the record was in 
there. 

Mr. GARDNER: Wait a minute, Tom. 
You’ve been reading too many poor 
mystery stories. You should know 
that in the good ones they never 
accuse anyone at this stage of the 
game. (Then to Jim as he re-enters 
left) Well, Jim, what did you find? 

Jim (Excitedly): The window was un- 
locked all right. But that isn’t all. 
There’s some of that yellow mud 
from the terrace on the window sill. 
Someone must have climbed in and 
out again. 

Puytuis: Then someone must have 
stolen the record. That proves it, 
Daddy. 


Mr. Garpner: Indicates, would be 


(She sits again.) 
(He hurries left and 


Tom said 


was a favorite of 





a better word, my dear. These 
further clues indicate that the record 
may have been stolen. Now, the 
question is — Who would want ‘“Ca- 
bana Blues” badly enough to climb 
into a window to steal it? Tom says 
it’s a favorite of his and — 

Tom: I tell you I didn’t know it was 
there — 

Mr. GARDNER: Now, let me finish, 
Tom. I was about to say all six of 
you have made it clear that you 
like the record so that leaves you 
all under suspicion. 

Jim: Gee, I guess you’re right, Mr. 
Gardner. 

Kare: But the other day Tom swapped 
some records at the bookstore for 
mysteries. 

Tom: They were old records from 
home — 

CuaruiE: But Tom, how about your 
saying that you were in the record 
room? 

Jim: Yeah, that’s right. And you said 
it was locked and still you got in. 

Tom: I tell you I didn’t steal the 
record. I didn’t do it! You all 
think that just because I came from 
a school where they had trouble 
with things being stolen that I did 
it. Well, I didn’t. (He sits and crosses 
legs so that one foot has sole toward 
audience. ) 

Puytuis: I don’t think it’s fair to 
start accusing Tom when we haven’t 
any proof. 

Mr. GarpNrER: You are quite right, 
Phyllis. We have no right to accuse 
anyone as yet. Our job now is to 
look for more clues. Jim, you say 
there is yellow mud on the window 
sill? 


Jr: Sure, big gobs of it. 

Mr. GARDNER: Very well then, the 
next thing to look for is someone 
with yellow mud on his shoes. (Tom 
involuntarily jerks his leg up and 
looks at sole of shoe.) 

KaTE (Quickly pointing to mud stuck 
against his heel): Look at Tom’s 
shoe. That’s yellow mud. 

Mr. GARDNER (After pause): Well, 
Tom? | 

Tom: All right, I give up. I did climb 
in the window. 

Puytuts: Oh, Tom! 

Tom: But I didn’t steal the record, 
Phyllis, honest I didn’t. Thursday, 
after we left here from working on 
the decorations, I remembered I’d 
left this mystery book (Gestures 
toward book) on a chair. I hadn’t 
finished reading it and I wanted to 
find out what happened, so I came 
back but the doors were locked. I 
tried the assembly hall windows but 
they were locked, too. The record 
room window was unlocked so | 
climbed in, but it didn’t do any 
good because the door was locked. 
I just climbed out again. (Turning 
to Mr. GARDNER) That’s why I was 
reading it in class, Mr. Gardner, 
because I hadn’t had a chance to 
finish the story the night before. 

Mr. GarpNer: I see, hardly a valid 
excuse for neglecting your algebra. 
And you must admit that the evi- 
dence against you is rather damaging 

Cuaruie: Yeah, Tom. You admit 
breaking into the record room. 

GWEN (Picking up mystery book and 
looking at it): Yes, and how about 
the association of ideas? He had 
been reading this story about the 





music bandit. And look, right on 
the cover is a picture of the bandit 
climbing through the window. 

Jim (Looking over his shoulder): That’s 
not the window, Gwen. It’s the 
front door of the store. The bandit 
broke the glass out. 

Gwen: Well, what’s the difference? 
Without my glasses it looked like a 
window. I tell you it’s a case of 
association of ideas. 

Tom (Rising): Association of ideas! 
That’s the trouble with all of you. 
Association of ideas. Just because 
there were some robberies at Shelly 
High School, you are trying to blame 
me for this. It’s no use. I’m going 
to quit school altogether. I wish I’d 
never come here and — (7'o Puyt- 
Lis) I won’t be at the dance tonight. 

Puyiuis: Oh, Tom. Daddy, he was 
going to take me but now all this 
has happened. (Almost crying) Oh, 
it’s terrible — 

Mr. GARDNER: | agree with you, my 
dear, that it is all most unfortunate. 
And Tom, I hope you reconsider 
about leaving school. Of course, 
you should not have broken into 
the record room and we will have to 
find some appropriate punishment. 
But we still can’t prove that you 
stole the record. Will someone 
please fetch me volume GA from 
the record room? There is a record 
that I want to look at. 

CuHaRuie: I'll get it, Mr. Gardner. (He 
goes out left.) 

Puytuts: But Daddy, why bother 
about another record now? 

Gwen: And what do you mean, Mr. 
Gardner, by saying that we still 
can’t prove Tom stole the “Cabana 


Blues’’? 
there. 
Mr. GARDNER: | know, Gwen, but 
Tom says he didn’t take it. And 
until we have definite proof to the 
contrary, we can’t accuse him of 
it. Remember what I told you about 
circumstantial evidence. It doesn’t 
prove anything. By the way, Gwen, 
how do you happen to be without 

your glasses today? 

Gwen: I broke them last Firday, Mr. 
Gardner, and it takes a week to 
get. them fixed. 

Mr. GarpDNeErR: Oh, that’s too bad — 
must be very inconvenient. 

Gwen: It is for reading. Otherwise I 
can see all right. 

CHARLIE (Re-enters with volume GA. 
He hands it to Mr. GARDNER): Here 
it is, Mr. Gardner. 

Mr. Garpner: Thank you. (He opens 
volume and pulls first record part- 
way out. Looks at it and puts it back) 
Hmmm, just as I thought. Well, I 
guess the record bandit mystery is 
solved. 

OrueErs: Solved 
(Etc. ) 

Mr. GARDNER: [ mean that Tom, here, 
is cleared of the crime. 

Tom (All smiles): Gee, Mr. Gardner, 
I told you I didn’t do it. 

Mr. Garpner: I know, and I was in- 
clined to believe you, Tom. 

Puytus: But Daddy, how do you 
know? How did you figure it out? 

Mr. GARDNER: Clues, my dear, clues. 
As I told you we must never stop 
looking for clues. (Then smiling and 
turning toward GwEN) Gwen, I’m 
sorry to inform you that you are 
the record bandit. 


He was the only one in 


what do you mean? 





Gwen: Mr. Gardner, how can you 
say that? 

Cuaruie: Mr. Gardner, Gwen wouldn’t 
steal anything 

Mr. Garnpder: Who said anybody 
stole anything? We don’t know that 
a record has been stolen. All we 
know is that “Cabana Blues” is 
lost —or was lost. (He takes the 
record from album.) Here it is. 

GwEN (Taking record from Mr. Garp- 
NER): “Cabana Blues”! Why — 
why, I must have put it in the wrong 
book. 

Mr. GarDNEr: Exactly. (He puts al- 
bum beside chair.) And when you 
mistook that door for a window on 
the cover of the mystery book I 
knew your eyes must be pretty bad. 
It occurred to me that you could 
mistake a G for a C. Then when I 


established the fact that you didn’t 


have your glasses the day you put 
the record away, it made the clue 
even more convincing. 

Gwen: Oh-—oh, and to think — if 
it hadn’t been for you, Mr. Gardner, 
we would have put the blame on 
Tom. (Turning to Tom) Oh, Tom, 
I’m sorry — 

CHARLIE: Me too, Tom. 

Kate: I— I guess we’re all sorry. 

Tom: Oh, that’s all right. I guess it 
did look pretty bad, what with my 
climbing in the window. But as 
long as you all believe me now - 

Puy.uts: Of course we do, Tom. 

Jim: Sure we do. And I guess we’ve 
all learned a lesson about jumping 
to conclusions. 

Mr. Garpner: If that’s the case then 
I’d say that the whole incident has 
been very worthwhile. (He rises.) 


And I’m glad if my slight acquain- 
tance with detective stories has been 
a help. 

Tom (Smiling): A help? You solved 
the case, Mr. Gardner. I still say 
you ought to be a detective. 

Mr. GARDNER: No, Tom, you can’t 
get rid of me as Principal of this 
school so easily. And remember 
what I told you. If you must read 
detective books, try to find the few 
worth-while ones. Or why not read 
science fiction or some good adven- 
ture stories? You’d even find many 
of the classics exciting, if you’d try 
them. (He pats GWEN on the shoul- 
der.) Vd never have found our 
record bandit, here, by reading trash 
like that. (Points to mystery book) 

Tom: Yes—TI see what you mean, 
Mr. Gardner. Maybe I’d better let 
you pick out some books for me - 
that is, if you would. 

Mr. GARDNER: It’s a deal. (Holding 
hand out to Tom. They shake hands.) 
And [’ll let you in on a secret. I’ve 
got a stack of mysteries and ad- 
venture stories this high that I 
ought to take to the bookstore and 
trade in for a few new ones. The 
fact is, it’s a bit embarrassing for 
me to be seen carrying them down 
the street. Now, if you’ll come to 
my office after school on Monday - 

Tom (Grinning): Sure, I will, Mr. 
Gardner. And you want me to take 
them to the bookstore for you — 

Mr. GarpNer: If you would be so 
kind — Ill give you a list of good 
books they can be traded for. After 
all, if you’re going to be a writer, 
we'll have to get you started on the 
right foot. 





Tom: I’ll be glad to take those books 
back for you. And you know what, 
Mr. Gardner, it’s a perfect setup. 

Mr. Garpner: Setup? 

Tom: Sure, no one will even suspect, 
’cause I’m always going to your 
office after school anyway. The 
clues will all point to me. (Others 
laugh.) 

Mr. GARDNER (Laughing): Well, I 
hadn’t thought of just that angle 
but you’re right. It is a perfect 
setup. (Starting right) Well, as long 
as you have your “Cabana Blues,”’ 
why don’t you finish your job here 
and work in the wax? 

CHARLIE: Gee, thanks, Mr. Gardner. 
(He goes upstage with GWEN and they 
put record on. Kare and Jim stand 
ready to dance.) 

Tom: Well, that’s swell all right. 
what’s going to happen to me? 


But 


Mr. GARDNER (Stopping): Happen to 
you? 

Tom: About my punishment for climb- 
ing into the record room? 

Mr. GarRDNER (Looking stern): Hmm. 


I’d forgotten about that. Well, now 
just what would be the proper 
punishment for an alleged record 
bandit? 

Tom: I — I don’t know. 

Puy.uts: I know, Daddy — 

Mr. Garpner: You do? Well, then 
what do you propose? 

Puy.uuts: He said he’s not going to the 
dance tonight. Well, you tell him 
he has to go and he has to take me. 

Mr. GARDNER: Hmm, I see. And what 
would you say to that, young man? 

Tom: Gee, Mr. Gardner, that wouldn’t 
be punishment. I take 
Phyllis. 

Mr. GarDNER: Very well, than that’s 
settled. It’s a case of making the 
punishment fit the crime. Actually, 
there was no crime, so there’s no 
punishment. Now, get to your 
dancing, all of you. (The music 
starts. It can 
sounding number. 


want to 


be any Spanish- 
They all start 
dancing as Mr. GARDNER goes out 
right.) 
THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


CaBana BLUES 

Characters: 4 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern, everyday dress. The girls 
wear sweaters and skirts. The boys are 
dressed in jeans and sports shirts. The 
sole of Tom’s shoe is painted yellow to 
resemble yellow mud. Mr. Gardner wears 
a business suit. 

Properties: Small pile of rubbish, large carton, 
paper streamers, thumbtacks, several cans 
of powdered wax, dustpan, scratchy dance 
record, bunch of keys, paper-back mystery 
book, two plain-covered record albums 
filled with records, record of Spanish- 
sounding music. 
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Setting: One corner of the assembly hall which 
is decorated with streamers, paper cutouts, 
ete. In the center of the left wall there is 
a door leading to the record room. In the 
upstage wall are a row of windows. There 
is a record player against the upstage wall 
at center. There is a wide entrance at 
right leading to the rest of the assembly 
hall. Straight chairs line the left and up- 
stage walls, and there is a group of arm- 
chairs upstage left with a small rug in 
front of them. On the floor downstage 
left is a pile of rubbish, bits of decoration, 
ete. 


Lighting: No special effects. 





Ask the Library Lady 


by Marguerite Kreger Phillips 


Characters 

Mary Warts, a young librarian 

LucILLE LANG, a teen-ager 

Mr. Towns, a stranger in town 

Mrs. Ho_mgEs 

Mrs. Kiorcu 

KARL, her teen-age son 

Rapu, a college student 

Tom ApaAms, a mysterious young man 

Time: Evening. 

SerrinG: Main room of local library in 
a small college town. 

Ar Rise: Mary Warvrs, librarian, is 
seated at her desk, nervously filing 
cards. Mrs. Homes is seated at a 
table, downstage right, reading. She 
glances at Mary from time to time and 
smiles to herself. Some young people 
come in to return books and then exit. 
After they have moved off, Mrs. 
HoumeEs clears her throat and speaks. 

Mrs. Houtmes: You’re new at this, 
aren’t you? 

Mary: Oh dear, does it show that 
much? (Both laugh.) This is the first 
time I’ve had full charge of a library 
alone, and I’m nervous. I don’t 
want to do things in too different a 
way from Mrs. Gray. 

Mrs. Houtmes: Well, I wouldn’t worry 
about that—we’re all different. 
And speaking of “different,” wait 
until you see some of the queer cus- 
tomers you get in this library. 

Mary: But we’re in a college town. 

Mrs. Hotmes: What difference does 


Spatrons of the library 


that make? People can be queer in 
any town. 

Mary: That’s a a strange thing to say. 
I like people. All kinds. I’m sure I 
won’t get impatient no matter how 
many foolish questions they ask. 
That’s the big test, you know, when 
you’re on your own. You see, when 
you study to be a librarian you’re 
given all sorts of tests to see how you 
can get along with human beings. 

Mrs. Houmes: | suppose they test 
your temper? 

Mary: Many times, and they find out 
if you have any nervous habits, such 
as chewing your pencil or biting your 
fingernails. 

Mrs. .Houtmes: Well, you won’t have 
time to bite your fingernails here. 
This is a regular hangout sometimes. 
Everybody who wants to know any- 
thmg comes and asks the librarian. 
Mrs. Gray got them into the habit. 

Mary (Smiling): It’s a good habit 
that’s what we’re here for — to help. 

Mrs. Hotmes: But Mrs. Gray would 
let people pester her all the time. If 
you don’t want that to happen, you 
better start right off tonight by tell- 
ing them to go look in a book. Why 
Mrs. Gray would run herself ragged 
going from shelf to shelf trying to 
find out something someone wanted 
to know -— she was that foolish. 

Mary: I’m not really worried. 


one so far has been fine. 


Every 
I’ve learned 





how to serve the public at library 
school — people of all ages, all na- 
tionalities, all levels of education. 
(Enthusiastically) Why I could rattle 
off pages about vocations, opinions, 
and interests and — 

Mrs. Hotmes (Cutting her off): Good 
for you! Now, I won’t need to worry 
about how much shoe leather you’re 
going to wear out. Just sit down and 
take it easy. With all that knowledge 
weighing you down, you’re bound to 
get tired. 

Mary: Now, you make me sound con- 
ceited. I didn’t mean to give that 
impression. 

Mrs. Houtmes (Laughing): I was only 
kidding. But say, why have all 


those book stacks out there if you 
aren’t going to use them? 

Mary (Joining in the laughter): I'll re- 
fer to them occasionally. 


I’m not 
that smart! 

Mrs. Hotmzs (Sits up straight at sound 
of voices offstage. She stares, then 
gives MARY a vigorous nod): Oh, oh! 
First test coming up. A regular 
customer. (Mary glances quickly at 
door as Karu and Mrs. Kuorcu 
enter. Mrs. Kuorcu its a large, good- 
natured woman who speaks with a 
German accent She stops short when 
she sees Mary.) 

Mrs. Kuorcu: Ach! Where is the li- 
brary lady? I have important ques- 
tion for her. 

Mary (Cordially): l’m Miss Watts, the 
librarian taking Mrs. Gray’s place 
while she’s on vacation. 

Mrs. Kiorcu: Now what will my boy 
do? You look too young to know all 
the answers. 


Karu: Aw, Ma! Don’t be like that. 


Miss Watts is the librarian, so she 
knows. I wish you’d let me come 
alone. Heck, I can find the books I 
need. 

Mrs. Kuorcu: See! Give him a little 
learning, and he knows the world 
yet, and how it stands. I have been 
getting help from -this library for 
fifteen years— you were a baby, 
Karl, when this library made me a 
citizen, and my husband, too. But 
Karl, he’s so smart from school, he 
thinks he doesn’t need help any 
more. Now, Library Lady, can you 
tell me where we will find the most 
books on Thomas Alva Edison? 
(Karu shrugs good-naturedly and 
smiles at Mary.) 

Mary: | can show you a whole row. 

Mrs. Kuorcu: Fine, fine, but I not 
have time to look at so much so you 
tell me. I want you should tell me 
the exact day he made the talking 
machine — the day when first the 
idea buzzed in his brain. 

Karu (Quite horrified): Ma! I don’t 
have to know that. You’re making 
me out a dunce. (Pleadingly to 
Mary) Please, you pacify my mother 
while I get the books I need. Don’t 
let her pester you though. She’s 
smarter than she sounds. You might 
give her the wrong answer. (He 
rushes out of sight at right.) 

Mrs. Kuorcn (Serious for just a mo- 
ment): Ach! If 1 talked like that to 
my parents! You think he should? 
(Mary is speechless.) Aren’t you 
here to answer all questions? 

Mary (Glances over at Mrs. HoumMes 
who is doubled up with laughter be- 
hind her magazine): I shall do my 
best, but it’s safer to get the informa- 





tion from a book. You have your 
material then, in black and white, 
right before your eyes. 

Mrs. Kuiorcu (Smiling): You will 
pardon me, please. Sometimes | 
have to make a scene. Karl, he is 
getting too bright for his britches 
and tonight he must help his father 
make strudel. We have the bakery 
in town, you know, and once he gets 
here alone, he never comes home. 
We have a teacher or doctor to make 
out of him — no baker, but in the 
meantime he must help his father. 
Now with such a young woman on 
the desk . . . my, my, I’ll have to 
watch out. (Mary looks startled, but 
since Mrs. Kuorcnu is smiling, she 
again relaxes.) 

Mary: I may look young, but I hope 
to get a permanent appointment 
after this substituting, so you see 
I'll be too busy to spend my time 
talking. 

Karu (Returns with four books and 
hands Mary his card): These will do. 
I’ll be over some night and stay 
longer. 

Mrs. Kuorcu (Winks at Mary): What 
did I tell you? 

Karu (Catches his mother winking): Up 
to your old tricks, eh? Warning the 
beautiful young lady about me — 
that’s not fair. (Mary has been 
checking the books and stamps his 
card.) Thanks a lot. Come on, Ma. I 
know what I’ve got to do before | 
can get at these books. (Teasing) 
But you’d better keep your eye on 
me, | might get away. 

Mrs. Kuiorcnu (Starting to exit with 
Karu): Goodbye! And good luck 
on the desk. Some strudel we'll 
send you tomorrow. 


Karu (Stands aside as his mother goes 
out door, then turns and gives Mary 
a very fetching smile): Vll be seeing 
you. (He exits.) 

Mrs. Houimes (As Mary turns to her): 
You did very well. It isn’t every- 
body that has strudel promised them 
by Mrs. Klotch. Now, she’s your 
friend for life. (Door bursts open and 
Lucitte Lane, looking very dis- 
traught, rushes in.) 

Lucitue (Pulling up short as she sees 
Mary): Where’s Mrs. Gray? 

Mary: I’m sorry, she’s off on a month’s 
vacation. May I help you? 
Lucitie: Oh, dear! I don’t 
whether you can or not. I’m Lucille 
Lang. You see, I returned a book 
yesterday, when Mrs. Gray was 
here, and she would know right 
away if it had gone out. We’re both 
so fond of that author’s mystery 

stories. 


know 


Mary (Turning to a card file): If you 
will give me the title and author’s 
hame — 

LucILLE (Jumping about nervously): 
Oh! I’ve just got to get that book 
back. You see I’ve changed my 
mind. 

Mary: I don’t believe I understand. 

LuctLue: The letter — the letter I left 
in the book, all sealed, addressed and 
stamped. I meant to mail it, but 
now I’m glad I didn’t, because I’ve 
changed my mind. Oh, I’m so wor- 
ried! Sometimes people do mail a 
letter when they find one stamped 
and addressed. Suppose that hap- 
pened! Whatever would I do? 

Mary (Patiently): Who was the author 
of the book? 

Lucite: The man that wrote the 
book? Oh I beg your pardon. [I’m so 





wild about him from just reading his 
stories, I must sound silly — 

Mary (Still being very patient): I'll be 
glad to look up the book for you, if 
you'll just give me some informa- 
tion. 

LucttLteE (Very dramatically): ‘“To- 
morrow Will Never Come!”’ (Mrs. 
Homes has begun to listen openly.) 

Mary: Do you mean that, or is that 
the name of the book? 

LuciLLeE: That’s the book. 
James Schoolhouse 

Mary: Do they have all his books 
here? 

Lucite (Talking very fast, as Mary 
starts looking through cards and al 
the same time glances up and nods 
understandingly): Oh, yes. Mrs. 
Gray found she had to order lots of 
mystery stories. That’s all anybody 
reads around here. I was simply in- 
fatuated with him just from reading 
his books. He’s written three. After 
I finished his last book, I was so ex- 
cited I wrote and told him all about 
myself and then I proceeded to 
criticize “Tomorrow Will Never 
Come,” the book I returned yester- 
day. 

Mary: You mean the letter that seems 
to have disappeared was full of 
criticism? 

LuctLLe (Groaning): Please don’t. say 
“disappeared.”’ It’s got to be in that 
book and I’m counting on my luck 
that it’s still there. Even if the book 
has been checked out, the person 
who has it might not have found my 
letter yet. I couldn’t bear it if I 
hurt Mr. Schoolhouse’s feelings. 
Did you ever write a letter that you 
wished you hadn’t? Why, he might 
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It’s by 


never write another mystery. That 
would be terrible! 

Mary (Waving a card aloft): Here it 
is! “Tomorrow Will Never Come.” 
I’m afraid it’s been checked out. 
Now that I see the card, I remember. 
A young man, quite young, took it 
out early this evening. His name is 
Tom Adams. I suppose he’s a stu- 
dent at the college here. 

LucttLe (With a wail): Dig that! If 
he’s a college fellow, he’s probably 
reading the book right now, instead 
of studying. And if he is, he’s found 
the letter and mailed it. (Grabs 
Mary’s arm) Where does he live? 
Please, please! He must have an 
address on your records. 

Mary: He should. I'll do my best to 
find one. (Starts checking through 
notebook) 

Lucttue (Her voice trembling): If you 
could only see the awful criticism I 
made of that book. I don’t know 
what came over me. Daring to 
criticize a published author! (As she 
watches Mary running her finger 
down the column in the book) Golly, 
I hope this Tom Adams has a phone. 
Then, I could call, or better still you 
could call in your capacity as li- 
brarian and if he hasn’t mailed it 

Mary (Exasperation beginning to show) : 
Will you please sit down and keep 
quiet. If there’s a number, I'll call. 
Now, rest. (She manages a mechanical 
smile. ) 

Lucttue: Rest? With anything as mo- 
mentous as this on my mind? 

Mary: I have it. Now the phone 
number. Yes, he has one. 

Luctrie: Oh, do dial right away. 
Please? (Mary shakes her head and 





points to door where Mr. Towns is 
entering. He walks briskly to desk. 
LUCILLE turns aside impatiently.) 

Mary (Very businesslike): May I be 
of service? 

Mr. Towns: I trust so. I’m a stranger 
in town, and since I couldn’t find the 
party I’m looking for in the tele- 
phone book, I took the advice of a 
kind-hearted druggist. And here I 
am. (Gives Mary an admiring glance) 
“Ask the library lady,” he said. 
“The old girl knows everybody.” 
But, ahem! You would hardly be 
called an old lady. Is this the only 
library in town? (LucILLE and Mrs. 
Homes have turned to stare.) 

Mary: Yes, it is. I’m substituting for 
Mrs. Gray, the regular librarian. I 
have all her records right here, so 
perhaps I may be able to help you. 

Mr. Towns: All I have is a name and I 


do know the party I want lives here. 
My letters to him have never been 
returned, so I must be on the right 
track. 


Mary: I'll do my best to help. If this 
person takes books from the library, 
Mrs. Gray must have his address. 
It is a man? 

Mr. Towns: Yes. I’ve come here to 
meet him for the first time. His 
name is Tom Adams. 

LuciLLe (Jumping up and running 
forward): Why that’s the very man 
I want! 

Mr. Towns and 
astonishment at LucILLE): I beg your 
pardon? 

LuctLLE (Embarrassed): I’m sorry. 
Please, Miss Watts, explain to him 
that I’m not accountable for my 
actions. (She backs away and _ sits 
down again. ) 


(Turns stares in 


Mary: We have a little problem on our 
hands. This young lady left a 
stamped, addressed envelope con- 
taining a letter in one of our library 
books, and this evening a young 
man checked it out. I am sorry to 
say that I did not look through the 
book. I had just opened the doors 
and he was in a hurry. He literally 
grabbed the book as soon as | 
stamped his card, then he was gone. 
Now this young man happens to 
have the name of Tom Adams. 

Mr. Towns: Good! Good! In a town 
this size perhaps you have only one 
Tom Adams. He doesn’t have a 
phone listed in the directory, but if 
he has a library card you would 
have his address. (Stops with a wor- 
ried frown) Now just a minute! | 
hardly expected to find my Tom 
Adams young. Does he have a 
father? 

Mary: This is where Mrs. Gray would 
come in handy. I’ve looked him up 
and there is a phone listed along 
with his address. We think he’s a 
college boy, so it may be just a 
rooming house. I was about to call 
the number when you came in. 

Mr. Towns: Then by all means let 
me not delay such action. However, 
if he’s a college boy, he probably is 
not. the man I’m looking for. (Bows 
to Lucttue) At any rate, we'll both 
await the result with keen anticipa- 
tion. 

Mary (Dialing the number as she con- 
sults notebook): Hello. This is the 
Public Library calling. May I please 
speak with Tom Adams?... Yes... 
Tom Adams. . . . But he gave this 
number when he applied for a li- 
brary card. You haven’t? 





(LuctnLE and Mr. Towns frown.) 
... No, no thank you. . . . I wanted 
someone by the name of Tom 
Adams. I’m sorry I troubled you. . . . 
Goodbye. (Hangs up and turns to 
LucitLe and Mr. Towns) No Tom 
Adams at that address. 

Lucitie: But there has to be. How 
could he give the wrong address to 
the library? 

Mary: I’ve never known anyone with 
an ulterior motive using a library 
card. (Mr. Towns laughs.) 

Luctiie: And we know he has a card. 

Mary: I'll have to get in touch with 
Mrs. Gray and sift this down. 

LuctL_e: But Mrs. Gray won’t be back 
for a month, and I want that letter 
if it hasn’t been mailed. It’s full of 
dynamite. 

Mr. Towns: My dear young lady! 

Mary (Jo Mr. Towns): And how 
long do you have here? 

Mr. Towns: I hoped to return to- 
night. I came all the way from New 
York to find this Tom Adams. In 
fact, I must find him. (RAuPuH rushes 
in from left, but pulls wp in dismay 
when he sees Mary behind the desk.) 

Raupu: Where’s Mrs. Gray? 

Mary: She’s gone on a vacation. May 
I help you? 

Raupu (Embarrassed): I’m so used to 
Mrs. Gray. It sort of gave me a 
shock to see anybody so young be- 
hind the desk. Well — you’re the 
librarian, so here goes. (He pulls a 
letter out of his pocket and Lucite 
jumps and tries to get a look at it from 
a distance.) This letter was in a book 
that I borrowed from a pal of mine 
about a week ago. The book was a 
general psychology text, and I’m 


telling you I didn’t have a minute to 
study until today. When I opened 
it, I found this letter. Now I don’t 
know what to do with it. I know my 
pal thinks he mailed it; he’s like 
that —a real feather-head! But 
now what should I do? It’s a week 
old. (He looks appealingly at Mary.) 

Mary (Looks at Lucite who has sud- 
denly realized the stationery is not 
hers and she shakes her head hope- 
lessly): That is a problem. I’m not 
sure what to suggest. But I’m afraid 
you'll have to wait your turn. These 
people (Indicating LuciLLE and Mr. 
Towns) were ahead of you. 

Raupu (Jgnoring all that Mary has 
told him): I’m sure this letter was 
meant to be mailed — see the stamp? 
Well, maybe you'd take over from 
here. Mail it or get in touch with 
him, his address is on the back. 
Thanks a lot. (He shoves letter into 
Mary’s hands.) Got a heavy date! 
Good night! (RALPH ezits.) 

Mr. Towns: An enterprising young 
man. Ignores other people’s prob- 
lems and dumps his own respons- 
ibility! 

Mary (Barely keeping her annoyance 
under control): Well! It seems as if 
Mrs. Gray has been a regular court 
of last resort for everybody that owns 
a library card. (She turns the letter 
over in her hand.) I hope whatever is 
in this letter won’t be affected by a 
week’s delay. It’s addressed to a 
Mr. Sydney Towns in New York 
City. 

Mr. Towns (In a loud voice): What? 
(Everyone jumps.) Did 
Sydney Towns? 

Mary: Yes. Do you know him? 


you say 





Mr. Towns (Flustered for a moment): 
Lam him... he... whatever! 

Mary (Very efficient): What identifica- 
tion do you have? 

Mr. Towns: Oh come now, don’t be 
difficult. As a librarian you should 
recognize that name. 

Mary (Embarrassed): Sydney Towns? 
Are you an author? 

Mr. Towns: Great Scott! No! It’s 
bad enough having to know and 
work with a lot of them without 
being one. 

Mary: Surely you’re not Mr. Towns, 
of Towns, Towns and Green — the 
New York publishers? 

Mr. Towns (Pulling out a card with a 
flourish and a bow): lam. My card. 

LuctLLtE (Clearing her throat): You 
people seem to have forgotten me 
and my predicament. I wish Mrs. 
Gray were here. (Mary turns to her 
with a sympathetic smile.) This new 


letter doesn’t help me a bit. In fact, 
it just confuses things. 
Mary: I’m sorry for the delay, Lucille, 


but don’t give up hope yet. Now 
Mr. Towns, if I may play the part of 
postman for a minute, here is your 
letter. (Glances at letter as she is 
about to hand it to Mr. Towns, and 
looks startled): Why this letter must 
be from Tom Adams! The return 
address reads, ‘Tom Adams, Box 
79 — .” Hmmm. Too bad he doesn’t 
use a street address. That might 
solve all our problems. 

Mr. Towns (Stands with puzzled look 
on his face, hand still outstretched): I 
don’t see how this situation could 
become much more complicated. 
It’s beginning to look like the same 
young man who has this young 


lady’s letter (Indicating LuctL.z), 
wrote that letter (Indicating letter) 
to me. But everyone keeps referring 
to him as a young man... . May I 
see the letter, please. 

Mary (Giving him letter): Certainly. 

Mr. Towns: I can’t believe that the 
author I’ve come to see is just a stu- 
dent at the college. It doesn’t make 
sense. On the other hand, all the 
signs are certainly pointing in that 
direction. (He starts to open letter, but 
never quite manages to find an oppor- 
tunity to read it.) 

Lucite: You mean, the Tom Adams 
you came here to see is an author? 
Mrs. Hotmes (Setting her magazine 
aside and coming forward): Excuse 
me, folks. I couldn’t help hearing all 
this conversation. Infact, I wouldn’t 
have missed it for the world. It’s 
been better than a movie. I’m an 
old resident of this town and I can’t 
help being curious about this Tom 
Adams. I may know him, and per- 

haps I can be of help. 

Mary: Why, thank you. We'd all ap- 
preciate some aid in solving the 
mystery of Tom Adams. (Hands 
Mrs. Houmss the notebook.) Here is 
the library directory which lists his 
name, address and phone number, as 
he gave them to us when he applied 
for a library card. 

Mrs. Houmes (As she takes notebook) : 
I might even know the young man 
by some other name. There are 
several roomers at my house. No 
Tom Adams, but these young au- 
thors sometimes use several names. 

Mr. Towns (Getting excited): You’re 
right, so very right. It’s a habit 
young authors have. They’re afraid 





to admit to the public that they’re 
still in college. 

Lucite: Can you remember exactly 
what this Tom Adams looked like, 
Miss Watts? 

Mary: I’ll have to confess I can’t. I 
think he was blonde, well-built and 
had on an old T-shirt. 

Mr. Towns (Laughs): That’s more 
than enough. Now if I just knew 
what my Tom Adams looked like, I 
might be able to tell if this is the 
same person. 

Mrs. Houtmes (Deep in_ thought): 
Blonde? But the blonde we have... 
I should tell you before I say another 
word, that the address listed here 
(Pointing to notebook) is my address. 
We rent rooms to college men. 
(Mary and LuciL.e gasp.) Now to 
get back to this blonde. We do have 
a roomer that answers Miss Watts’ 
description, but he’s just a college 
boy and his name is Donald Pearson. 
(Door opens and Tom Apams dashes 
on stage. ) 

Tom (Rushing up to Mary’s desk): Oh, 
am I glad to see you. I thought 
you’d be closed up by this time. 
Please, dear, dear librarian, could 
you give me the address of the reader 
that had ‘Tomorrow Will Never 
Come” before I did? I just took it 
out tonight, remember? I found this 
letter in it — 

LuciLtLE (Gasping): He’s opened it. 
That’s dishonest! 

Tom (Turning towards Luct..e, ruffled 
at her words): Where do you fit into 
this? And what do you mean by 
calling me dishonest? This letter 
just happens to be addressed to me. 

Lucitxe (Horrified): Oh no! 
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Mary (Seriously): But the letter in 
that book was written to the author 
of “Tomorrow Will Never Come.” 
(Mr. Towns gasps and stares wnbe- 
lievingly at Tom.) 

Tom: Hey! Lady Librarian, have a 
heart! In front of all these people — 
my landlady included — you’re tell- 
ing tales out of school. Mrs. Gray 
would never do that. Now, if you'll 
just give me the young lady’s ad- 
dress. Her name is Lucille Lang. 
(Mary is so startled, she can’t speak. 
She points to LUCILLE who covers her 
face with her hands and turns away.) 
You? You've got the brains to write 
a criticism like that? And you’re so 
pretty. Brains and beauty don’t 
usually go together, but this idea of 
yours is worth a thousand dollars. 

Mr. Towns (At last finding his voice): 
I believe I have my cue at last — 
my entrance, please. Young man, 
answer this question before anybody 
else says a word! Are you the author, 
Tom Adams, who writes under the 
name of James Schoolhouse, and re- 
ceives mail at (Consults letter) — at. 
Box 79. Do these names and this 
address belong to the same person? 
(Tom nods his head sheepishly.) 

Mrs. Hotmes: And don’t forget his 
real name, Donald Pearson. 

Mr. Towns (Staring at Tom): And you 
can prove it? 

Tom: Sure. Why? 

Mr. Towns (Beginning to laugh): I 
can’t believe it. They'll laugh me 
out of the firm when I get back to 
New York. 

Tom (Looking from Mr. Towns to 
Mary for help): Hey! What goes? 





Mr. Towns: Young man, I am your 
very humble publisher. 

Tom (Grabbing his head, shouts): Oh, 
no! This can’t happen to me! 

Mary: That’s what the man says. Mr. 
Sydney Towns of Towns, Towns and 
Green, Publishers. (Waves business 
card in the air) 

Tom: You weren’t ever supposed to 
find me until I raised a beard or 
managed to look older some way or 
other. I’ve even had to hire a lawyer 
to keep a record of all the different 
names I use. I figured, if I didn’t 
use my real name when writing to 
my publisher and had a pen name in 
addition to that, I’d never be dis- 
covered. (Stops for breath and stares) 
How did you happen to come, Mr. 
Towns? I wrote you last week, tell- 
ing you I was down with a con- 
tagious disease and wouldn’t be able 
to see you. 

Mr. Towns (Waving letler at him): ?m 
coming down with the disease right 
now. I received your letter here 
in this library. 

Tom (Feels his bare neck): If I had a 
necktie on, I could hang myself. 
(Shakes his head) 

Mary: You forgot to mail that letter, 
Tom. In fact, you put it in a psy- 
chology book which you lent to a 
pal. He rushed in here with the let- 
ter tonight, just after he found it. 
Since it was a week old, he couldn’t 
decide whether to mail it or not, so 
he left it with me. 

LucILLE (Getting over her embarrass- 
ment): What I don’t understand is 
why an author has to come to the 
library to get a copy of his own 
book. Don’t you own a copy? 
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Tom: Oh, somebody borrowed it. | 
didn’t dare make a fuss. Nobody at 
school knows I write mysteries. 
They’d mob me, if they did. (He now 
glances anxiously from one to the 
other.) I hope I can depend on all of 
you not to give me away. 

Mrs. Hotmes: Don’t worry about me. 
I want peace in my house. 

LuciitLe: And I most certainly would 
hate to have my friends find out that 
the person I’ve been raving about 
doesn’t look a day over sixteen. 
Good grief! And I had you pictured 

a combination of Romeo and 
Hamlet. 

Tom (Embarrassed): Wait until you see 
me dressed up—a necktie adds 
years to my age. Miss Librarian, 
how about a formal introduction for 
me to this young lady? 

Mr. Towns (Clears his throat loudly): 
Ahem! I’m only your publisher but 
I should get a little attention. 

Mary (Motioning Mr. Towns 


as 
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silence): By what name do you wish 
to be introduced? 
Tom (Giving LucttLe a wink): As the 


cr 


author of “Tomorrow Will Never 
Come,” it will have to be James 
Schoolhouse. 

Mr. Towns: Correct. 

Mary: Miss Lang, may I present Mr. 
Schoolhouse? (Tom holds out his 
hand and Lucite finally takes it. 
They stand smiling at each other.) 

Mrs. Hotmes (Looks at Mary and 
points to her watch): 1 hate to break 
this up, but it is time to close the 
library. 

Mary: Gracious me! I’m forgetting | 
work here. 

Mrs. Homes: I think you’ve done a 





wonderful job, but I would close the 
place before any more people come 
rushing in here with problems to be 
solved. 

Mr. Towns: By all means. And I in- 
vite each and every one of you to 
come with me and get something to 
eat. (Turns to Tom) Mr. School- 
house, does this college town of yours 
have a good place to eat? 

Tom (With a big grin): Do you want to 
splurge, or are you just suggesting a 
cool drink? 

Mr. Towns: Since the brain needs 
food, we might as well have a real 
meal. After the way we've been ex- 
ercising our minds, I think we need 
it. 

Mary: And food is something I can’t 
take out of a book. 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Ask THE Lrprary Lapy 


Characters: 4 male; 4 female. Male and fe- 
male extras to return books at beginning of 
play are optional. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern, everyday dress. Mary 
Watts is dressed in a neat-looking suit. Mrs. 
Holmes wears a dress and has a coat around 
her shoulders. Lucille Lang is dressed in 
sweater and skirt and wears bobby-socks. 
She wears a topper. Mrs. Klotch wears a 
bright-colored housedress and a coat. Karl 
wears jeans and a jacket. Mr. Towns is 
tastefully dressed in a business suit. He 
carries hat and gloves, and wears a topcoat. 
Tom Adams wears old trousers and a T- 
shirt. 

Properties: Card file, cards, books, magazines, 
rubber stamp, stamp pad, notebook, letter, 
business card. 

Setting: Main room of local library in a small 
college town. There is a large desk at left 
and some portable bookshe! °s nearby. A 
long reading table and some «hairs stand at 
right. There are more bookshelves at rear 
and the room is decorated with posters and 
other material concerned with reading. 
There is a door at left, leading outside, and 
one at right which leads to the main stacks 
of the library. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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Middle Grades 





Father’s Easter Hat 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
JANE, thirteen 
MABEL, eleven 
BILLY, nine 
MorHER 
FATHER 
SNUFFY GINNIS 

Time: The Saturday afternoon before 
Vaster. 

SETTING: A living room. 

At Rise: MABEL sits back of card table 
working with fancy Easter eggs. As 
JANE enters left, MABEL is putting a 
crepe paper hat on one of the eggs. 


Jane: How are your fancy Easter eggs 


coming, Mabel? 

Mass : Fine, look! (She holds up one 
she is working on.) 

JANE: Well, even hats. They really are 
fancy. 

Masse : Of course, hats. Everyone has 
to have a new hat for Easter. (She 
puts the egg in the row with the others.) 

Jane: They’re cute. They look like the 
Easter parade. (The doorbell rings.) 
Maybe that’s our Easter hats. (She 
starts right.) Mom said they’d be 
here this afternoon. (She goes out 
right.) 

MaBEL (Throwing scraps into waste- 
basket and starting to work on another 
egg and humming): In your Easter 
Bonnet — (Moruer enters left.) 

Moruer: Who’s at the door, Mabel? 

MABEL: Jane went to see. 


JANE (Re-enters right carrying two hat 
boxes and a paper bag. She is excited.) : 
Look, Mom, Mabel, our hats have 
come. Our Easter hats have come! 
(As Morner and MABEL hurry 
toward her, she puts the boxes and bag 
on a chair and opens one box.) This 
is mine. I can’t wait to try it on 
again. 

Moruer (Takes bag and looks in): This 
is yours, Mabel. (She hands it to 
MABEL.) 

Mass (Takes red beany from bag and 
puts it on): My red beany — just 
what I wanted. Oh, I love it! (She 
goes to mirror left and admires herself.) 

JANE (She has taken hat from box and is 
removing tissue paper from it. It is a 
straw hat with a long green feather. 
She puts it on and rushes to mirror as 
Moruer opens other box.): Oh, I’ve 
never had such a pretty hat. The 
feather is adorable. (Mornuer has 
taken out a blue hat with a veil and has 
put it on.) 

MaBgE.: It’s cute, Jane — and look at 
Mom. Oh, Mom, you look simply 
super! 

JANE: That veil certainly gives you 
glamour, Mom. 

Moruer (Smiling): And it makes me 
feel glamorous, too. (Going left) Now, 
let me have a little room at that 
mirror, you two. (Looking in mirror) 
It’s exactly what I wanted. I really 
am pleased. 





Jane (Takes Moruer and Mase by 
the arms and marches them toward 
stage center, singing to tune of “Mul- 
berry Bush”): Here we go in the 
Easter parade, Easter parade, Easter 
Parade. Here we go in the Easter 
Parade, wearing our Easter bonnets! 
(Then laughing) We’ll be the smart- 
est family in the Easter parade. 

Mase (Laughing): Sure, we will, but 
Mom, where’s Billy’s hat? I thought 
he was to have a new Easter hat, too. 

Moruer: Yes, he is. But I couldn’t 
find anything downtown that I was 
sure he’d like. He had his heart set 
on a plaid cap he’d seen in the win- 
dow of Burk’s hat store. So I sent 
him around to buy one. 

JANE: A plaid cap? 

Moruer: Yes, his friend Snuffy Ginnis 
has one, and you know how those 
two boys are. 

MABEL: Sure, everything that one has 
the other has to have. 

Moruer: I know. The child experts 
say they are at the age when they 
like to conform. And since they 
joined the Scouts, they do everything 
together. They even do the same 
kind of good turns each day, and I 
guess if they want to have plaid caps, 
it won’t do any harm. (BILLy rushes 
in right. He carries a paper bag.) 

Bu1y: I’ve got it, Mom. I’ve got my 
Easter cap. 

Moruer: Have you, dear? Well, put 
it on. Let’s have a look at it. 

Briiy: Sure. (He fishes oul a bright red 
plaid cap and puts it on. It keeps 
slipping down over his eyes.) See. 

MaBeEL: Well, it certainly is bright. 

Buuy: You should talk. Yours is all 
red. 


JANE: Mom, I’ve never seen such a 
loud plaid. You shouldn’t have let 
him choose his own. 

Moruer: Now, now, I think it’s very 
nice. At least Billy wanted a new 
Easter hat. That’s more than you 
can say for your father. 

JANE: But Mom, it keeps slipping over 
his eyes. It’s too big for him. 

Bitty (Pushing cap up): It is not. It’s 
a seven. The same size Snuffy 
Ginnis wears, and I guess I’m as big 
as he is. 

MasBet (Spinning around happily): 
Well, anyway, we’ve all got our new 
Easter hats. 

Moruer: Yes, all except Dad. And 
children, we’ve got to do something 
about it. I refuse to walk in the 
Easter parade one more year with 
him wearing that old battered hat. 

Mase : But what can we do? 

JANE: Oh, Mom, I’ve tried. Last night 
I showed him the Easter hat ad- 
vertisements. One store showed all 
the different types. The diplomat’s 
hat. The sporty hat. The casual 
hat. But he said he didn’t like any of 
them. He said none of them would 
look as well on him as his old hat. 

Moruer: Oh, I don’t know what to do. 
But something’s got to be done — 

Bitxy (Squinting under brim of his cap): 
Did you show him a cap like mine? 
Maybe he’d like that. 

JANE: Well, if he did like it, he could 
wear yours. It would be big enough 
for him. 

Moruer: Billy, I’m afraid Jane is 
right. That cap really is too big for 
you. Perhaps you’d better take it 
back and ask Mr. Burk for a size 
smaller. 





Bitty: But Mom, Snuffy Ginnis wears 
a seven. 

Moruer: | know, and you don’t want 
to be outdone by Snuffy. But I just 
thought of something. Do you re- 
member what happened when you 
tried to borrow Snuffy’s baseball 
shoes? 

Bitty: Sure. I couldn’t get them on. 

Moruer: Exactly. So you must wear 
bigger shoes than Snuffy. 

Buiuy (All smiles): Say, that’s right. 

Moruer: Then why not let Snuffy be 
the champ when it comes to hats and 
you can be the champ for shoes? 

Bitty: Yeah. You mean why don’t I 
go and exchange this cap for the size 
smaller. (He takes it off and stuffs it 
into the bag again.) 1 guess it is kind 
of big all right. (He starts right.) But 
gee, wait till I tell Snuffy I wear big- 
ger shoes. (He runs out right.) 


JANE (Laughing): Say, Mom, if there’s 
a diplomat’s hat for women, you 
ought to get one. 

Moruer (Smiling): Yes, I suppose. 
My, I wish I could do as well with 


your father. I was so embarrassed 
last year when the Gazette printed 
that picture of us all on our way 
home from church. 

JANE: I remember. All the other men 
had new hats. But not Dad. If only 
we could find some way of getting 
rid of that old hat, then he’d have 
to get a new one. 

MaBeE.: Well, why not just take it out 
and burn it up with the trash? 

Moruer: No, we couldn’t do that. 
Your father would never forgive us. 
(Looking right) Here he comes now. 
We'll just have to try to talk to him 
some more. (FATHER enters right, 
looking upset.) 


MasBeEt and JANE: Hello, Dad. 

Fatruer: Hello. I— (He stops and 
looks at them.) Well, well, where’s 
everyone going? What have you got 
your hats on for? 

JANE (Laughing): We're not going 
anywhere, Dad. 

Moruer: They’re new hats, John. 
New hats for Easter. 

Faruer: Oh, a fine thing. New hats for 
Easter. And I — I haven’t even got 
a hat. 

Moruer: You — you haven’t? 

Faruer: No, it blew off. Just down the 
street a little. Gust of wind came 
along and it went over a hedge. By 
the time I got around the hedge to 
look, I couldn’t find it anywhere. My 
good hat. 

Moruer: John, you mean you've lost 
your hat? 

Farner: Of course. What have I been 
telling you? That was a fine hat, 
and it suited me. I’ll never find 
another hat like that. 

Moruer: No, thank goodness. 

FatHer: What do you mean by that? 
Where was Billy racing off to? I 
told him I’d lost my hat and to keep 
an eye out for it. 

Moruer: He bought himself a cap that 
was too big, and I sent him to 
Burk’s to exchange it. Anyway, if 
you couldn’t find your hat, I don’t 
suppose he will. 

JANE: Yes, Dad, now you'll have to 
get a new one. 

FATHER: Jane, we went over all that 
last night. Those hats don’t suit me. 

Mase: Maybe Burk’s would have 
some different ones. 

Moruer: And John, you just can’t go 
to church without a hat, can you? 

Faruer: Well, I — I might. 





Maseut (Shocked): Oh, Dad, you 
couldn’t. 

JANE: Dad, you're a respected member 
of the community. 

Moruenr: Yes, John, the girls are right. 
You have to— well, you have te 
conform. Now, you go right down 
to Burk’s. 

Mase : It will only take you a few 
minutes. 

JANE: Please, Dad, think of the rest 
of the family. 

FatHer (Sighing): Well, if you all in- 
sist. (Starting left. He runs his hand 
through his hair.) But I'll have to 
brush up first. I’m not in the mood 
for buying hats. 

Moruer: It’s not hats, John, just one 
hat. 

Fatuer (Sadly): Very well, my dear. 
(He goes off left.) 

JANE (Flopping into chair): Oh, isn’t it 
wonderful? 

Mase. (Jumping up and down happily 
and singing): Dad’s going to have a 
new ha-at. Dad’s going to have a 
new ha-at! 

Moruer (Laughing): Shh, Mabel, he'll 
hear you. My, but the old saying 
certainly is true. That it’s an ill 
wind that blows nobody good. 

JANE: Yes, that gust of wind couldn’t 
have come along at a better time. 
For once Dad’s going to have a new 
hat for the Easter parade. 

Mase (Going to card table and sitting 
again): We'll all have new hats, just 
like my eggs. See, Mom. 

Moruer: Yes, dear, they’re beautiful. 
They’ll look so nice on the dinner 
table tomorrow. 

Mase -: But they’re all ladies. I ought 
to have at least one man. How 


could I make a man’s hat, Mom? 

Moruer: Oh, I don’t know. Maybe 
we can find an old piece of felt or 
something. I’ll look. 

Fatuer (Enters left, his hair well- 
brushed. He speaks as though he is 
going to his doom.): Well, I am ready. 

Moruer: Now, John, you needn’t be 
so tragic. You’re only going to buy 
a new hat. 

Farner: Only! You don’t realize what 
a hat can mean toa man. That old 
hat has been everywhere I’ve been 
for years. 

Moruer: Too many years if you’d ask 
me. Now, cheer up. You'll want to 
smile and look your best when you 
try on the new ones. 

Faruer (Straightening up and trying to 
smile): All right, all right. I’ll do my 
best. (He starts right but stops as 
doorbell rings.) 

Jane: I'll go. (She rises and goes off 
right.) 

Fatruer (Sitting in easy chair right of 
center): Perhaps I’d better wait and 
see who this is. 

Moruer: Now, John, it’s probably 
nothing to do with you. 

Jane (Off): Why, hello, Snuffy. Billy 
isn’t home. 

Moruer: See, it’s Snuffy Ginnis come 
to see Billy. (JANE enters right fol- 
lowed by SNurry GInnis. He wears a 
plaid cap just like Bruiy’s and he 
carries a brown paper bag.) 

Jane: It’s Snuffy Ginnis and he wants 
to see you, Dad. 

Farner: Me? (To Moruer) See, it 
does have something to do with me. 
(To Snurry) Well, here I am. 

Snurry (Fishing into bag): Yes, sir. 
(He pulls out Faruer’s old battered 
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hat and holds it up.) Did you lose a 
hat? 

Mase and JANE: Ohhh — 

Moruer: Oh dear. 

FatuHer (Rising and going quickly to 
Snurry and taking hat): Yes, I did 
and — and you found it. My hat, 
my old hat. (Smiling, he puts it on.) 
Where did you find it? 

Svurry: On our front porch. I don’t 
know how it got there, but Dad said 
no one but you would have a hat 
like that. 

Farner: Oh, he said that, did he? 
Doesn’t he like my hat? 

Snurry: I guess not. And neither does 
my mother. She made me put it in a 
bag. She said people might think it 
belonged to me. 

Farner: Well, Snuffy, I don’t care 
what other people think. I like my 
hat. (Taking coin from pocket) And I 
want to reward you for bringing it 
back to me. Here — (Holding coin 
toward SNUFFY) 

Snurry: Oh, no, sir. 
that. 
today. 

Moruer (Disgustedly): Good turn. 
Snuffy Ginnis, I don’t know why you 
had to find that hat. 

Snurry (Taken aback): Well, gee, I 
don’t either but — well — maybe 
I’d better be going. (He rushes out 
right.) 

Moruer: Oh dear, I didn’t mean to 
frighten the boy. But it is exasperat- 
ing. (Turning to Farner) John, you 
cannot wear that hat tomorrow. 

Farner: But of course I can. 
worn it every Easter for years. 

Moruer: I know you have, and I won’t 
walk down the street with you again 
in that hat. 


I couldn’t take 


I’ve 


This was my good turn for 


JANE: Neither will I, Dad. 

Masset: And I won’t either. 

Moruer: You'll just have to go by 
yourself. 

Farner: But that’s ridiculous. Of 
course the whole family will go to- 
gether as we always do. 

Moruer: No, John, you can go by 
yourself or with Billy in his red plaid 
cap. (BILLy enters right. He wears 
plaid cap that fits and carries a hat 
box.) Billy, you are going to have to 
go with your father on the Easter 
parade. 

Bitty: I am? Well, that’s all right. 
We'll both have new hats. 

Faruer: Billy, what do you mean by 
that? What have you got in that 
box? 

Bitty: A new hat for you, Dad. I told 
Mr. Burk — Say, you’ve got your 
old hat. 

Fatuer: Yes, Snuffy Ginnis found it 
and was good enough to return it. 
Bitty: Oh, well then I can take this 

one back to Mr. Burk. 

Moruer: You can do no such thing. 
(Taking box from BiLLy and opening 
it. She takes out new hat.) Why, it’s 
a perfectly beautiful hat. 

Mase (Coming downstage and admir- 
ing hat): Gee, Billy, did you buy it? 

Bitty: Of course not. I told Mr. Burk 
that Dad had lost his hat and he said 
I should bring this one home on ap- 
proval. If Dad liked it, he could 
keep it and pay him later. 

Farner: But I don’t like it. You 
shouldn’t have brought it home. 
Bitty: But Dad, I told him I didn’t 
think you wanted a new hat but he 
said I’d be doing him a good turn if I 
took it. And — well, I hadn’t done 

my good turn for today. 





FaTuHER (Disgustedly): Good turn. (He 
sits in easy chair again looking stub- 
born.) 

Mase: But Dad, you simply can’t 
wear that old hat now. 

JANE: It looks worse than ever after 
rolling around in the dust. 

Fatuer (Taking off hat and blowing at 
it): Dust, I don’t see any dust. 
(Clamping hat back on head) It’s as 
good as new. 

Moruer (She has put the box down and 
holds the new hat.): Now, John, the 
least you can do is try on your new 
hat. 

Farner: That’s not my hat. (Rising, he 
takes off his hat and bangs it down on 
small table near easy chair.) This is 
my hat. 

Moruer: Now, now, don’t get so ex- 
cited. (FATHER sits again. MOTHER 
dents the top of the new hat a little, 
leaving the brim up all the way around.) 


There, that’s the diplomat. style. 
(She goes behind FaTuEr and puts it 
on his head.) Now, go and look at 
yourself. 

FaTHer (Rises slowly and stalks to 


mirror. All except Moruer watch 
FATHER as he adjusts his hat. She 
quietly picks up old hat and drops it in 
wastebasket. FATHER adjusts the new 
hat so that it sets squarely on his head 
and then turns with a blank look on his 
face.): Well? 

Morner (Trying not to laugh): Oh 
dear. I’m afraid you’re not the 
diplomat type. 

Farner (Grabbing the hat from his 
head): Well, I hope you’re satisfied. 

JANE: Wait, Dad. Give me that hat. 
(She takes it from him.) I think you’re 
too young for the diplomat’s hat. 
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(As she speaks she creases the top of 
the hat a little more and turns the brim 
down in front.) You’re more the 
sporty type. 

Fatruer (Almost pleased): 1 — 1 am? 

JANE (Handing him the hat): Yes, now 
try it this way. 

Fatuer (Takes hat and returns to mir- 
ror. He puts it on, scowls for a mo- 
ment and then turns with a stupid look 
on his face.) Well, here I am all ready 
for the races. (Others can’t help 
laughing.) 

Bitty: Gee, Dad, you look awful. 

FaTHER: Son, that is a vastly inac- 
curate statement. J look fine. It’s 
this hat that looks awful. (He grabs 
it off again.) 

Mase: Oh, Dad, let me try. (She 
takes the hat from him.) Some of the 
boys at school look real sharp with 
their hats this way. (She turns brim 
up in front and down in back and 
holds it out to FATHER.) 

Faruer (Tiredly): Very well. (Goes to 
mirror and puts hat on. Then turns 
with a silly grin) Even I have to laugh 
at this one. I look like a gibbering 
idiot. 

Moruer: Oh, dear! 

Farner: Any more suggestions? 

Bitty: Sure, Dad. Why not like a Boy 
Scout hat? 

Faruer (Taking off hat and handing it 
to Bruty): Et tu, Billy? Well, do 
your worst. 

BILLy: Sure, you know, pointed on top. 
(He punches the hat out from the in- 
side, then punches four dents in it and 
squeezes it to a point on top and hands 
it back to FaTHER. FATHER sets hat 
straight on head and stares at the 
others.) 





JANE: Oh — oh, Dad, it just doesn’t 
look like you. 

Faruer: I know, I don’t even have to 
look. (He spreads his legs and jumps 
up and down pretending to ride a 
horse and swings one arm in a circle.) 
Yippee, I’m a lone cowboy on the 
laa-ast roundup. (He stops suddenly 
as others all laugh. Slams the hat 
down on the floor) No, I tell you, no, 
it won’t do. 

Moruer (Picking up hat and brushing 
at it and straightening out the dents 
from the inside): Oh, John, your 
lovely new hat. 

Farner: What’s lovely about it? You 
all laugh when I put it on. 

Moruer: | know. (Holding hat up and 
looking at it) I just don’t know what’s 
wrong. We've tried creasing it in 
every possible way. 

Farner: Every possible way except the 
right way. 


Moruer: What do you mean by that? 


Fatuer: [’ll show you. (Grabbing hat 
from Moruer) There’s only one 
right way to crease a hat. (He vi- 
ciously dents top deeply from front to 
back. Squeezes two dents in front. 
Then he pushes the sides together and 
squeezes the hat between his knees. 
Holds it wp and straightens it out a 
little. Turns the brim down in front 
and on one side, wp in back and on the 

other side. The final result should 
look just like his old hat. He bangs it 
onto his head at a jaunty angle and 
smiles.) How’s that? 

JANE: Why, Dad, you look like your- 
self again. 

Masset: | know, it’s the casual look. 

Moruer (Smiling): Well, whatever it 
is, it’s very nice. 


Bitty: Gosh, Dad, it looks just like 
your old hat. 

Farner: Exactly. So I don’t need a 
new one. 

Moruer: Yes, you do, John. I’ve — 
I’ve thrown your old one away. 

Farner: Thrown it away — but 
where? 

Moruer: Never mind where. It’s gone 
and that’s all there is to it. 

FarueEr (Sitting in easy chair and put- 
ting hat on small table): Oh, so that’s 
it. I — I’m being forced against my 
will to wear a new hat. 

JANE (Laughing): Oh, it won’t be so 
terrible. 

Masset: It’ll be wonderful, Dad. All 
the rest of us will be wearing new 
hats, too. 

Farner: I know. And Father must 
conform. Very well then, I bow to 
the will of the majority. 

Moruer: Well, I’m glad that’s settled. 

Mase: So am I, so I can get back to 
my Easter eggs. (She sits at card 
table.) Come and look, everybody. 
What other kinds of hats shall I 
make? (During next few lines 
Moruer, JANE, and BILLY gather 
around table and look at eggs. FATHER 

and stands near wastebasket 
back of them looking over shoulders. 
As others talk, he spots old hat im 
wastebasket. He picks it out, tiptoes 
right a step and exchanges it for new 
hat which he drops in basket. He 
places old hat on table.) 

Moruner: They really are 
Mabel. 

JANE: This one looks like a movie star. 

Bitty: This one looks like Aunt 
Harriet. 

Moruer: So it does. We’ll have to put 


rises 


lovely, 





that one at her place. John, aren’t 
the eggs pretty? 

Farner: Yes, very fine, very fine. (He 
moves right and sits in easy chair with 
a contented smile on his face. Children 
lean across table picking up eggs and 
looking at them. Morner looks 
toward Faruer, frowns a little, then 
looks into wastebasket. She takes out 
new hat and quickly reaches over and 
exchanges it for old one.) 

Moruer: Mabel, where are your 
scissors? 

Mase: Right here, Mom. (She hands 
scissors to MOTHER.) 

Moruer (Leaning over and taking hat 
from wastebasket): 1 told you I'd find 
a piece of felt for you to make a 
man’s hat. (She digs the scissors 
through the side of hat and starts cut- 
ting.) 

Butty: Gee, Dad’s old hat. (FATHER 
looks around.) 


Moruer: Yes, I’d put it in the waste- 
basket. But Mabel may as well use 
part of it. (She hands piece of jeit to 
Mase.) That should be enough. 


(She looks at FATHER who is grinning 
broadly.) See, John, your old hat is 
going to be part of the Easter parade 
after all. (She drops remains of hat 
in wastebasket.) 


Farner (Still smiling he reaches back 


and without looking at it, picks up hat 
from table and puts it on his head.): 
Yes, my dear, I know it is. I’m sure 
we're all going to have a wonderful 
Easter. 


CHILDREN (Singing): Here we go in the 


Easter parade — Easter parade, 
Easter parade, Here we go in the 
Easter parade, wearing our Easter 
bonnets! 


Faruer (Smiling): That’s fine, let’s 


sing it again. (He takes off hat and 
starts to swing it in time with music as 
they all sing the same verse once or 
twice more. In the middle of singing, 
FaTHEeR suddenly stops waving and 
looks at hat and frowns. Then shrugs 
shoulders, smiles, and continues wav- 
ing and singing.) 
THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Faruer’s Easter Hat 

Characters: 3 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern, everyday dress. 

Properties: Fancy Easter eggs standing up in 
per rings are placed on card table. They 

ve faces painted on them, crepe paper 

hair and hats. Scraps of material, colored 
paper, jar of paste and pair of scissors are 
also on card table. Two hat boxes, paper 
bag, red beany, straw hat with green feather, 
blue hat with veil, two bright red plaid caps 
(one large and one smaller), brown paper 
bag, coin, man’s hat box, old hat and new 
hat for Father. The business of Father's 
hats may be worked with two old felt hats 
that are just about alike. Have them both 
cleaned and blocked. For Father’s old hat, 
crush one up the way Father does the new 
hat during the play. Leave the other one 
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round and put in a box to serve as Father's 
new hat. 


Setting: A comfortable-looking living room. 


There is an entrance at right to the hall and 
front door, and one at left to the rest of the 
house. The room is pleasantly furnished in 
any way desired, but a few pieces of furni- 
ture important to the action of the pla 

should be placed as follows: A card table 
stands upstage just left of center. Back of 
the card table is a straight chair. Next to 
the card table and to the right of it is a 
large wastebasket. About four feet to the 
right of the wastebasket is a small table. To 
the right of the small table and almost 
touching it is an easy chair facing down- 
stage. The back of the chair should be 
about even with the downstage edge of the 
small table. A mirror hangs on the left wall. 


Lighting: No special effects. 





Paul Revere Rides Again 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 

‘TEACHER 

PAUL 

His FrieND 

Mary 

GARY 

AL 

Vic 

Haze 

Roy 

GOLDIE 

Marcia 

SHIRLEY 

STANLEY 

PHYLLIS 

SALLY 

Cory Boy 

NEWSPAPER EDITOR 

REPORTER 

NEWSBOY 

ALEXANDER GRAHAM, radio announcer 

Mr. Capnor 

Boy 

TV ANNOUNCER 

FARMER PYNCHEON 

TV CAMERAMEN, two 

MIke OPERATOR 

ATTENDANT 

Mari CARRIER 

TELEPHONE OPERATOR 

TELEGRAPH Boy 

Berore Rise: A group of children 
is seated on the apron of the stage 
listening to the TracHEeR reading 
from Longfellow’s poem, “Paul 
Revere’s Ride.” 


TreACHER: Listen, my children, and 

you shall hear 

Of the midnight ride of Paul Revere, 

On the eighteenth of April, in 
Seventy five: 

Hardly a man is now alive 

Who remembers that famous day 
and year. 

He said to his friend: 
Pau. (Springing to his feet and clapping 
a three-cornered hat on his head, ad- 
dresses a boy who pantomimes the 
part of his friend): “If the British 
march 

By land or sea from the town to- 
night, 

Hang a lantern aloft in the belfry 
arch 

Of the North Church tower as a 
signal light, — 

One, if by land, and two, if by sea: 

And I on the opposite shore will be, 

Ready to ride and spread the alarm 

Through every Middlesex village and 
farm, 

For the country folk to be up and 
to arm.” 

TEACHER (As boys pantomime farewell 
and exit): Then he said “Good 
night!’ and with muffled oar 

Silently rowed to the Charlestown 
shore, 


Just as the moon rose over the bay, 

Where swinging wide at her moorings 
lay 

The Somerset, British man-of-war, 





Meanwhile his friend, through alley 
and street, 
Wanders and watches with eager 
ears, 
Till in the silence around him he 
hears 
The muster of men at the barrack 
door, 
The sound of arms and the tramp of 
feet, 
And the measured tread 
Grenadiers, 
Marching down to their boats on the 
shore. 
Then he climbed the tower of the 
old North Church, 
By the wooden stairs with stealthy 
tread, 
To the belfry chamber overhead, 
By the trembling ladder, steep and 
tall, 
To the highest window in the wall, 
Where he paused to listen and look 
down 
A moment on the roofs of the town, 
And the moonlight flowing over all. 
GIRLs (Jn unison,as PAUL re-enters and 
pantomimes action): Meanwhile, im- 
patient to mount and ride, 
Booted and spurred, with a heavy 
stride 
On the opposite shore walked Paul 
Revere. 
Boys (Jn unison): Now he patted his 
horse’s side, 
Now gazed at the landscape far and 
near, 
Then, impetuous, stamped the earth, 
And turned and tightened his saddle 
girth: 
Girts: But mostly he watched with 
eager search 
The Belfry Tower of the old North 
Church, 


of the 


As it rose above the graves on the 
hill, 

Lonely and spectral and sombre and 
still. 

Boys: And lo! as he looks on the 

belfry’s height 
A glimmer and then a gleam of light! 
Giris: He springs to the saddle, the 
bridle he turns, 
But lingers, and gazes, till full on 
his sight, 
A second lamp in the belfry burns! 

Soto Grru: A hurry of hoofs in the 

village street! 

Soto Boy: A shape in the moonlight, 

a bulk in the dark, 
Soto Girt: And beneath, from the 
pebbles, in passing, a spark 
Struck out by a steed flying fearless 
and fleet! 
Auu: That was all! And yet, through 
the gleam and the light, 
The fate of a nation was riding that 
night!” 

THACHER: Can’t you just feel the ex- 
citement and tension of the poem, 
boys and girls, when we read it to- 
gether? 

Mary: I like that last line, Miss 
Eaton — “The fate of a nation was 
riding that night!” 

Gary: But gee willikers, Miss Eaton 
The fate of the whole nation de- 
pended on those two old lanterns 
in the church tower. Suppose one 
of them had conked out at the last 
minute! 

Au: Yeah! That would have messed 
up the whole thing. Paul Revere 
would have thought the British were 
coming by land instead of by sea. 


He would have given the wrong 
message. 





Vic: We might have lost the whole war 
before it even started! 

Haze: Wasn’t it pretty risky, Miss 
Eaton, to depend so much on a 
lantern? The boys are right. Sup- 
pose one of them, or even both of 
them had failed to work at the last 
minute? 

TEACHER: That was the risk they had 
to take, Hazel. After all, can you 
think of any better way they might 
have sent the message? 

Roy: They could have used signal flags. 

Gary: It was at night, stupid! 

Roy: Oh, yeah. | forgot that. 

Go.piE: And you forget that most of 
our methods of communication 
hadn’t been invented yet. 

Au: I guess the lantern wasn’t such 
a bad bet after all. 

Vic: At least it worked all right. 

Marcia: But think how much easier 
the whole thing would have been 
if they had had our inventions. 

TEACHER: Maybe you have touched on 
something important, Marcia. Sup- 
pose we all think about it and figure 
out how we'd handle things if Paul 
Revere should ride again. 

SHIRLEY: 
Eaton. 

TEACHER: I mean we change the date 
from the 18th of April, 1775, to the 
eighteenth of April in the present 
year. General Gage has sent a 
body of British troops to arrest 
Hancock and Adams at Lexington 
and seize some military stores at 
Concord, eighteen miles northwest 
of Boston. It is our job to take the 
place of Paul Revere. 

STANLEY: You mean it’s up to us to 
warn Hancock and Adams and let 


What do you mean, Miss 


the Minutemen know that 
enemy is coming? 

Puy.uis: And we can use any method 
of communication that exists today? 

TreACHER: Any and all methods are at 
your service. 

Vic: Say, fellows, this is keen. I'd use 
radio. 

Satty: We could easily phone from 
Boston to Lexington. 

Gary: What about the walky-talky? 

TeAcHER: Not so fast! Not so fast! 
I suggest you plan your campaign 
carefully and give your reports next 
week. Would you like to appoint 
some committee chairmen? 

Aut: Yes! Yes! (Much waving of 
hands, everyone clamoring to be chair- 
man of something.) 

TEACHER: Very well. 
general chairman. 
have 


the 


We'll need a 
Then we should 
committees for newspapers, 

radio, television, mail service, tele- 

phones and telegraph. 

Gary: Let’s get organized right away. 

TEACHER: Before we take any further 
action, I think we should adjourn to 
the library where we can find some 
of the information we'll need. We'll 
also want to make arrangements to 
visit the newspaper office, the radio 
station, and the television studio. 
But our first stop is going to be our 
own school library. Come along. 
(TEACHER exits with class.) 

Mary (Entering from opposite side of 
the stage after a brief pause or musical 
interlude): A week has passed, and 
our class is now ready to present a 
modern version of Paul Revere’s 
warning ...sO... 

Listen, good people, and you shall 

hear 





Of the present-day ride of Paul 
Revere. 

The British are coming! There’s no 
time to lose, 

But modern invention is spreading 
the news 

To all who are waiting in doubt and 
in fear. 

Observers are posted. If the British 
dare 

To march away from the town to- 
night 

The news will be covered by press 
and by air — 

No need to depend on a lantern light. 

If they’re coming by land, if they’re 
coming by sea 

By phone and by radio, wire and TV, 

Reporters are ready to flash the 
alarm. 

To every 
farm 


Middlesex village and 


For the country folk to be up and to 
arm! (She exits as curtains open.) 


** *&© * * 


ScENE | 

SerrinG: City Room of the Boston Star. 
A desk marked NEWS EDITOR is at 
left, and there is a telephone booth at 
right. 

At Rise: Eprror is talking to Copy 
Boy. 

Cory Boy: Any news, Boss? 

Eprror: Nothing, Joe. But I’m ex- 
pecting a call from Ed any minute. 

Cory Boy: It had better come soon, 
Boss. The presses are ready to roll. 

Eprror: We’re bound to hear soon, 
son. Ed always gets his story. 

Copy Boy: Maybe he ran into 
British Patrol or something. 

Eprror: Not Ed. He's too slippery for 
them. (Light goes on in phone booth. 
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Phone rings on Editor's desk. He 
grabs the phone and the audience hears 
the two-way conversation between him 
and Ep.) 

Eprror: City Desk, Boston Star. Bill 
Higgins speaking. 

Ep: This is Ed Morely. I’ve got your 
story. Are you ready? 

Epiror: Shoot. (Grabbing pencil and 
pad) 

Ep: It’s a sure thing that the British 
are planning to move tonight. I 
have a hot tip from one of our men 
who hangs around the barracks. 
They’ve issued arms and the men 
have been mustered out. 

Eprror: Any news of Hancock and 
Adams? 

Ep: They’re safe enough for the 
moment. But they want every able- 
bodied man in the Concord and 
Lexington area to be on the alert 
and ready for action at a minute’s 
notice. 

Eprror: Any idea how many British 
troops are being called out? 

Ep: About eight hundred. Not too 
strong a force for our farmers to 
handle, if they get the jump on them. 

Eprror: How about the route? Are 
they coming by land or water? 

Ep: I wasn’t able to find out. It’s all 
very hush-hush, you know. I'll call 
you back in an hour. 

Eprror: That will be too late. We're 
holding the presses for this story 
now. 

Ep: Sorry. That was all my man was 
able to get, but he’ll report the 
minute he gets the rest of the dope. 

Epiror: O.K. We'll urge people to 
use their radios and TV sets for 
last minute flashes. 





Ep: That’s all you can do. Be sure 
to keep a wire open for me at all 
times. I’ll phone in every hour. 

Epitor: Right. So long, Ed, and good 
luck. (Light in booth goes out.) 

Epitor (Tearing off sheet of notes and 
sticking paper into typewriter): Stand 
by to rush this to the press room, 
Joe. This edition must hit the streets 
on time. (Curtain closes as Epitor 
types frantically.) 

Newssoy (Crossing slage from left, 
crying his papers as he goes): Extra! 
Extra! Read all about it! British 
expected to move on Concord to- 
night. Hancock and Adams re- 
ported safe! Farmers in Concord 
and Lexington area urged to arm 
and prepare for action. Extra! 
Extra! British prepare to attack 
Concord! 800 British Regulars on 
the march! Extra! Extra! 

Mary (Entering left as Newspoy exiis 
right): And so by telephone and the 
magic of the printed page, the citi- 
zens of Boston are informed on the 
movements of the British troops. 
The farmers, however, and citizens 
of the outlying districts depend 
largely on their radios for up-to-the- 
minute news coverage. We take you 
now to Radio Station WBTZ. (She 
exits as curtains open.) 


* * * * 


ScENE 2 

Setrine: Studio at Radio 
WBTZ. 

At Rise: Jonn Casot and ALEXANDER 
GRAHAM are seated at a table on 
which there is a microphone. GRa- 
HAM is reporting. 


Mr. Granam: This is your XYZ Com- 


Station 


mentator Alexander Graham _re- 
porting to you, the people, from the 
studios of Station WBTZ. The big 
news at the moment is the movement 
of the British Troops from the City 
of Boston. For weeks there has been 
speculation as to the proposed move 
of the British against John Hancock 
and Samuel Adams. Today it is a 
known fact that the British forces 
plan to seize patriot stores at Con- 
cord. Observers have reported Bri- 
tish troops being mustered out of 
their barracks and armed for the 
attack which may come at any 
moment. We repeat... which may 
come at any moment. Highways be- 
tween the city and outlying districts 
are closed to all commercial traffic 
until further notice. Citizens of the 
Lexington-Concord area are warned 
to stay indoors. Keep tuned to 
your radios for further announce- 
ments. Remember, this may mean 
war. Members of the Provincial 
Militia are ordered to inspect their 
arms and stand ready for action. 
This station will give the alarm the 
instant the British move out of 
Boston. And now, here is John 
Cabot, a member of the Committee 
of Safety, with a few words of ad- 
vice in this moment of peril and 
crisis. Mr. Cabot. 

Mr. Cazor: The Committee of Safety 
urges every American to stand his 
ground and do his duty in this time 
of emergency. Women and children 
are asked to stay indoors. Keep 
tuned to your radio and TV sets for 
up-to-the-minute news and official 
reports. Danger is threatening us all, 
but there is no cause for panic. 





Above all, keep calm and follow 
instructions. See that every weapon 
of defense is ready and available 
for instant use. Women and chil- 
dren can be useful in melting lead 
for ammunition and preparing band- 
ages. See that all medical supplies 
are in order. Have plenty of food 
and water on hand. Make sure that 
your cattle and horses are under 
shelter. Do not use your telephones 
except in emergency. Remember, 
your Provincial Congress and Com- 
mittee of Safety are taking all 
necessary precautions, but if this 
be war, let it begin here and now. 
Mr. GraHam: Thank you, Mr. Cabot. 
We hope that every one of our lis- 
teners will carry out your instruc- 
tions to the letter. (Boy enters and 
hands GRAHAM a bulletin.) News 
has just been received from New 
York and Philadelphia that the 
people are ready to follow any ex- 
ample the Colony of Massachusetts 
may set. Charleston, South Carolina 
reports their Provincial Congress 
ready to “sacrifice their lives and 
fortunes.” All this is the greatest 
encouragement. Our Colony does 
not stand alone. (Boy enters with 
second bulletin.) Just a moment, 
ladies and gentlemen . . . This may 
be the news we have been waiting 
for. (Consults slip) And it is... . 
We have just received an official 
bulletin that the British are leaving 
Boston by sea. We repeat .. . the 
British are leaving Boston by sea! 
Stay tuned to this station for further 
official reports and news bulletins. 
Attention, all militia men in the Con- 
cord-Lexington area! The British 


are leaving Boston by sea. (Curtains 
close as GRAHAM repeats message.) 


Mary (Entering from left): And so the 


farmers and their families were 
alerted to the movements of the 
British troops. The Minutemen rush 
for their rifles and race out of doors 
to mass at the little bridge in Con- 
cord. A few farmers gather to halt 
the British column at Lexington. 
In the meantime, the news flashes 
continue to come from radio and 
television stations in an effort to 
keep the people informed. We take 
you now to a television studio in 
the heart of Boston. 


** * * * 


ScENE 3 


Setrinc: A Boston TV studio. Two 


cardboard cameras and a boom micro- 
phone made from a tin can suspended 
on a pole represent the equipment. 


At Rise: Two CAMERAMEN and a MIKE 


OPERATOR, all wearing earphones, 
handle the equipment. The An- 
NOUNCER and his guest, the FARMER, 
are seated at a desk at left. At right 
there is a flip board on which posters 
are turned according to the script. 
Camera 1 is on the ANNOUNCER. 


ANNOUNCER: The Colony of Massa- 


chusetts faces a grave situation as 
the British troops march against our 
military stores at Concord. We 
place our defense, however, in the 
hands of brave and trusted men .. . 
the farmers and citizens of the 
Middlesex area, who even now are 
standing by to answer the call to 
arms. We have in our studio at 
the moment one of these staunch- 
hearted gentlemen who is on his way 





home from a brief visit in Penn- 
sylvania. We know that Farmer 
Caleb Pyncheon is eager to reach 
his own homestead and join the 
ranks of the militia men, but we 
feel that he has a message for all 
of us. Farmer Pyncheon, what do 
you think of our chances against the 
British? (Camera 2 moves in on 
FARMER PyNCHEON and boom mike 
is moved directly over his head.) 
FarRMER: The best in the world, sir. 
The enemy won’t stand a chance 
when they face the muskets of our 
militia. 

ANNOUNCER: You seem pretty sure 
of that, sir. 

FarMER: Dad rat it! Of course, I’m 
sure. Those men are neighbors of 
mine. They’re dead shots when it 
comes to killing squirrels and rabbits 
and foxes and the other varmints 
that plague their fields: so it won’t 
be any trick at all to shoot down 
those red-coated critters. 
ANNOUNCER: I’m sure you're right, 
Farmer Pyncheon. This country 
was born with a rifle in its hand, 
and I think the British realize to 
some extent what they’re up against. 
One of our English visitors who re- 
turned to his own shores just last 
winter wrote, “There is not a man 
born in America that does not un- 
derstand the use of firearms. It is 
almost the first thing they purchase 
and take to all the new settlements 
and in the cities, you can scarcely 
find a lad of twelve who does not 
go gunning.” 

Farmer: That’s right, sir. My boys, 
David and Ezra, can hold their own 
with the best of them. 

ANNOUNCER: Well, now, Farmer Pyn- 


cheon, I know you’re anxious to get 
home and we don’t want to keep you 
a minute longer than necessary, but 
we feel you have something im- 
portant to tell us about your trip to 
Pennsylvania and what you found 
there. 

Farmer: Yes, siree. (Holds wp wooden 
rifle in front of camera) I got myself 
one of these here new fangled Ken- 
tucky rifles down Lancaster way and 
I’m mighty anxious to show folks 
up here how they work. 

ANNOUNCER (Examining rifle): You 
say this is a Kentucky rifle, but it is 
made in Pennsylvania.? 

Farmer: Yep. They been making 
them down near Lancaster since 
long about 1725, but folks up here 
haven’t had much truck with them 
Folks in Kentucky, though, think 
right smart of them, and I figured 
they’d come in mighty handy up 
here. 

ANNOUNCER: It surely has a long 
barrel. 

Farmer: About thirty six or thirty 
eight inches, and that gives you the 
extra handling weight you need for 
better shooting. 

ANNOUNCER: How do you load this 
contraption? 

Farmer (Pantomimes as he talks): 
It’s a mighty fast-loading weapon, 
mister. First you measure out a 
charge of powder into the barrel. 
(Pretends to pour powder into his hand 
and put it in gun) Then you wrap 
your lead in a bit of cloth or buck- 
skin and ram it down the barrel with 
this ramrod. (Pantomimes action) 

ANNOUNCER: That’s a new idea. . 
that patch of cloth. 

Farmer: And a mighty good idea. It 
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gives you straighter shooting, faster 
loading, and it cleans the barrel of 
any powder left over from the last 
shot. 

ANNOUNCER: You say it’s a faster 
loading gun than our smooth-bore 
rifle? 

Farmer: A good rifleman can load his 
weapon and be ready to go in thirty 
seconds. 

ANNOUNCER (Whistles in 
What about the range? 
FarMER: Well now, folks argue about 
that. Some say 150 yards, others 
say more or less. Some declare 


surprise) : 


they’ve hit a target at 200 yards. 
ANNOUNCER: Well, that’s some rifle, 
Farmer Pyncheon, and I hope you 
get back to Concord in time to use it. 
Farmer: That’s what I aim to do. 
And I figure when men up here see 
the Kentucky rifle in action, they'll 


be using it right and left. 
Announcer: Thank you, Farmer 

Caleb Pyncheon for giving us this 
timely information on the Kentucky 
rifle. And now, a closing reminder 
from your Committee of Safety. 
(ATTENDANT removes cards from flip 
board as the ANNOUNCER reads his 
concluding speech. CAMERAMAN 
focuses on cards which are arranged 
in the following order: 
1. Hop Fast with Hancock! 
2. Sranp By Sam Apams! 
3. TAXATION WITHOUT 

TATION 

. “GIVE ME 

ME DEATH!” 
5. Don’T TREAD ON ME! — Slogan 
printed below picture of coiled snake.) 

ANNOUNCER: People of Massachusetts, 

the hour of crisis is at hand! Keep 
calm! Obey your leaders. Ho.p 


REPRESEN- 


LIBERTY OR GIVE 


FAST witH Hancock! STAND BY 
Sam Apams! If you miust fight, re- 
member you are fighting against 
TAXATION WITHOUT REPRESENTA- 
TION. Men, prepare to defend your 
homes. Women, make ready to 
stand shoulder to shoulder with 
your husbands, fathers, and brothers. 
Remember the words of Virginia’s 
Patrick Henry —“GIVE ME LIBERTY 
OR GIVE ME DEATH!” The shots 
fired at Concord will be heard around 
the world, a warning to our enemies 
everywhere — Don’? TREAD ON ME! 
(Curtains close.) 

Mary (Entering from left): And so, 
ladies and gentlemen, if Paul Revere 
were to ride again to join Hancock 
and Adams, he would not ride alone. 
These people would be with him: 
(Enter Matz Carrier with bag of 
mail.) 

Mam Carrier: The United States 
mails would carry letters and mes- 
sages to the most remote farmhouse 
regardless of weather conditions. 
Every letter carrier knows the motto 
of the United States Post Office: 
“Neither rain nor snow, nor heat, 
nor gloom of night can stay these 
couriers from the swift completion 
of their appointed rounds.” (Enter 
TELEPHONE OPERATOR with ear- 
phones and mouthpiece.) 

TELEPHONE OPERATOR: In small vil- 
lages and big cities telephone oper- 
ators stick to their posts in time of 
emergency. In the cities and open 
country our telephone linemen are 
at work around the clock and the 
calendar to keep telephone service 
in operation. (TELEGRAPH MESSEN- 
GER Boy enters.) 

TeLecraPu Boy: The dots and dashes 





of the telegraph carry messages to 
army personnel and to civilians. 
News reports are sent by telegraph 
to newspapers and radios in all our 
big cities. Wherever news is being 
made a telegraph operator is at his 
post. (Enter Newspoy.) 

Newspoy: From editor to newsboy, 
from pencil to press, the American 
newspaper service is on the job in 
every national emergency, giving the 
people the facts and the instructions 
they need to carry on. (Hnter Rapio 
ANNOUNCER with hand microphone.) 


Rapio ANNOUNCER: America’s free 


radio stations report the news as it 
happens and cooperate with military 
authorities and officers of Civilian 
Defense. (Hnter TV CAMERAMAN 
with Cardboard camera.) 

TV CameRAMAN: Through television 
Americans see as well as hear the 
news of the day. Announcers, 
writers, cameramen, engineers, and 
actors help keep America informed 
of events and inventions in the world 
around them. (Hnter Pau, REVERE 
wearing his three-cornered hat.) 

Pau: And so, if I were to ride again 
to every Middlesex Village and farm, 
I would find an informed and alert 


people, ready for action. The 
Minutemen would be at their posts 
before I arrived; houses would be 
stocked with provisions — the men, 
women, and children prepared for 
any emergency, thanks to our 
modern methods of communication. 
But speaking as Paul Revere of 
1775, long before men ever heard 
of these modern miracles, I say many 
thanks to the man who hung those 
trustworthy lanterns in the Old 
North Church. 


Mary: And many thanks to Mr. Long- 


fellow whose famous poem always 

reminds us of the great debt we 

owe to a silversmith from Boston, 

Massachusetts : 

“For borne on the nightwind of the 
past, 

Through all our history to the last, 

In the hour of darkness and _ peril 
and need, 

The people will waken and listen to 
hear 

The hurrying hoof-beats of that 
steed, 

And the midnight message of Paul 
Revere.”’ 

THE END 


(For Production Notes, see page 70) 





Daylight Wishing Time 


by Margaret C. Richardson 


MorTHER 
FATHER 

PETER 

MANDY 

Voice or Rapio 
Voice or CLock 

Time: An April evening. 

SETTING: A living room. 

At Rise: Moruer is seated on a couch 
in front of the fire. The book from 
which she is reading is open on her 
lap. Dappy is sitting in an arm- 
chair, reading the paper. Manpy, 
on the hassock, is slowly drinking a 
glass of milk. Now and then she 
leans forward to pat Dusty, the gray 
stuffed cat, curled near the fire. 
Peter, who is taller than Manpy 
is eating a cookie. He is sitting in 
the other armchair in a strange up- 
side-down fashion. 
like that. 
that’s no way to sit.” MAnpy adds, 
“Sit as I do, Peter, rightside up.” 
PETER turns around. Moruer turns 
a page, touches her glasses, and reads. 

Moruer: “Although the Princess had 
not hurried, she had walked quite a 
distance. It was a part of the forest 
she had never seen before. It was 
possible, just possible, the Princess 
told herself, that she was lost.” 

Peter: Trust a girl to get lost. 

Moruenr: Peter, take your legs off the 
side of the chair and sit up straight. 
(She waits a minute while Prrer 
straightens up.) ‘It was possible, just 


He always sits 
Moruer says, ‘Peter, 
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possible, the Princess told herself, 
that she was lost. Then she heard 
it, a sound like the scuff of a shoe 
on velvet, and quite near. In a tree, 
directly in front of her, stood a very 
small person. Beneath her tiny feet 
the curl of a leaf lay like a great rug. 
She was no bigger than a minute.” 
(MANpy, intent on the story, reaches 
to pat Dusty. But she cannot do 
three things at once successfully - 
listen, pat and drink her milk. The 
glass tilts but she rights it just in 
time.) 

Manpy (70 Morser who has stopped 
reading): A minute’s awfully small, 
Mother. Read faster, please. 

Moruer (Looks over her glasses at the 
clock): I’m afraid we won’t be able 
to finish the story before bedtime, 
Mandy. 

Dappy (Sticking his head out from be- 
behind his paper): Remember that 
you got up an hour early today. 

Prerer: Because today is the first day 
of Daylight Saving Time. 

Manpy: But we must go to bed an 
hour earlier, while the sun is still up. 

Prerer: That’s because of your age, 
Mandy. You're younger. 

Manpy (Turns quickly to Danppy): 
How old is the sun, Daddy? 

Davpy (Shaking his paper and looking 
at her above it): Pretty old, Mandy. 
He’s been up there for millions of 
years. 

Manpy (Frowning): Millions? (Crosses 


~ 





the room to lean. against Morner. 
Touches book) Is there time for a 
little more of the story? 


Moruer (Pulls MANpy down beside 


her): I think there might be. (Opens 
book) Where was I? 
Peter: The Princess has gotten lost. 
And she has just met the Small 
(Sits on heels in front of 


Person. 
MorueEr) 

Moruer: Thank you, Peter. (Reading) 
“The Small Person carried a wand. 
It was not a big wand but it was 
much too big for the lady on the 
leaf. She held it by its middle.” 

Perer (Standing up and stretching): 
Sounds like a boat paddle. 

Moruer (Pauses while PETER goes 
back to the armchair searching his 
pockets for another cookie as he goes. 
He finds one and sits down.): ‘The 
size of her wand made the Small 
Person tilt. In addition, there was 
the firefly, an inclined-to-be clumsy 
firefly, who clung, to the tip of the 
wand. 

“The Princess was delighted. 
‘You,’ she pointed a finger, and 
didn’t care she shouldn’t, ‘Beyond 
all doubt, you are a fairy.’ ”’ 

Perer (Slides from chair to floor): 
Golly, another fairy tale. 

Manpy: Pe-ter, pl-ease. (70 Mornuer) 
Mother, don’t stop. 

Moruer (Shakes her head at Prerer 
before she continues): “‘ “True,’ the 
Small Person said, ‘That is exactly 
so. lama fairy. And, I might add,’ 
her tiny tones were frosty, ‘a very 
busy one.’ 

“ ‘I’m never busy,’ the Princess 
said. ‘Not what you would call real 
busy. Still,’ she stared into the 


sharp little eyes above her, ‘I never 
seem to have enough time.’ ’ 

Manpy: Like me. 

Moruer: “The Small Person sniffed. 
‘That’s because you’re the Leisurely 
Princess.’ She shrugged her shoul- 
ders, almost lost her wand, and went 
on. ‘Since I am here, since it is my 
job, and since I never waste time, 
perhaps we should talk about 
wishes.’ ”’ 

Prerer (Sighs and stretches his legs 
straight out in front of him): There 
aren’t any fairies and, making 
wishes is silly. I’d rather hear about 
Daylight Saving Time. 

Manpy (70 Moruer): Some wishes 
do come true, don’t they? (To 
Prerer) You just have to find the 
right person, or sometimes the right 
day in the year, to ask. 

Moruer: And make the right wish. 

Manpy: Yes, of course, the right wish. 
(To Prerer who is beginning to go 
upside down again) 1 don’t believe 
in Daylight Saving Time. 

Perer (Shocked, sits up straight im- 
mediately and then scrambles to his 
feet): You can’t not believe in it. 
Today is Daylight Saving Time. 

Dappy (Folding his newspaper): Al- 
most the end of the first day. (Gets 
to his feet) Come Dusty, it is time 
for you to go out. (MAaANpy, when 
Dappy calls Dusty, goes over to pat 
him. She sets Dusty on his feet, as 
Dappy picks up the cord tied to 
stuffed cat and pulls Dusty to the door.) 

Moruer (7'0 audience): Dusty always 
comes when he is called. 

Dappy: Good night, kitty. (With a 
few little pushes from Manvy, Dusty 
stalks out into the night.) 





Perer (His face pressed against the 
window): Dusty doesn’t need Day- 
light Saving . He ean stay up all 
night if he likes. (Leaves the window 
to join Dappy who is turning on 
the radio) 

Voice FROM Rapio: At the gong, it 
will be exactly seven o’clock Eastern 
Daylight Saving Time. (Rapto takes 
a deep breath, and goes “bong.” 
PeTerR goes “bong, bong,’ until 
Dappy taps him on the shoulder. 
Dappy turns off radio.) 

Vorce FROM CLock: Ding. — (Goes 
“ding” seven times in a high voice. 
Manpy begins to ding when it 
finishes. After the third “ding” 
Moruer taps her on the shoulder.) 

Perer (Kneeling on the armchair and 
talking over the back of it): It said 
Eastern, Daddy. Is there a Western 
Daylight Saving Time? 

Dappy: Yes. (He sits down but inslead 
of opening his paper again he begins 
to talk.) Because it is on the Pacific 
Coast it is called Pacific Time. 

Moruer: The country is divided into 
Time Zones four of them 
Eastern, where we are, then Central 
which is an hour later, Mountain 
Time two hours later, and on the 
other side of the country, Pacific 
Time which is three hours later. 

Manpy (Taking book from Morner’s 
hands and turning pages): These four, 
what you call Time Zones, why are 
they? 

Moruer: Why, what? 


Oh, why is 
time different in different parts of 
the country. 


Because of the sun. 
In the morning we see it three hours 
before the people on the Pacific 
Coast do. 
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Perer: And two_ hours before the 
Mountain time people, and an hour 
before the Central time people. 

MAnpby (Putting book back 
Moruer’s lap): But why? 

Perer: Why, why, why. Because the 
sun rises in the east, silly. (Sztting 
on the edge of the armchair he examines 
his pockets for cookies) It tells the 
radio and the clock. They tell us. 

Manpy: And Dusty? (She turns to 
Dappy who has opened his paper 
again.) Daddy, who tells Dusty? 

Dappy: When he’s tired, he knows it’s 
time to sleep. When he’s hungry, 
it’s time to eat. We know it 
noontime when the sun is right over 
our heads. When we are standing in 
the middle of our shadows, it’s the 
middle of the day. 

Moruer: The earth turns. When we 
face the sun, it is daylight. When 
our part of the earth turns away from 
the sun it’s night. 

Peter: Like this (Jumps up, stands 
in front of lamp) Like the back of 
me when | am facing the lamp. 
(MANpby gets up to examine the back 
of Perer which is night. Dappy 
goes to the table and takes an orange 
from the bowl.) 

Dappy: This (Holds up orange) is the 
earth. And the lamp is our sun. 
While the earth turns (Turns orange 
in fingers) and makes night and day, 
it moves ahead too. It travels com- 
pletely around the sun. (Orange 
travels around lamp.) 

Morner: That trip around the sun 
takes the earth an entire year. 
During it we pass through the differ- 
ent seasons. Summer changes to 
fall, the fall becomes winter, and 


into 


is 





the winter spring. (MANpy watches 
carefully what Dappy does with the 
orange while she listens with her head 
to one side to Moruer.) 

Manpy: When are we coming to the 
part about Daylight Saving Time. 

Moruer: When the earth moves into 
summer, the day is longer, there is 
more sunlight. So we get up an hour 
earlier to enjoy it. 

Peter: When it is 8 o'clock, we pretend 
it is 9 o'clock. 

Manpy: Oh, I see. (She takes the 
orange from Danpy, holds it before 
the lamp and turns wu.) Day and 
night? (She looks at Moruer who 
nods.) A year going by? (She moves 
the orange around the lamp.) 

Moruer: Yes. (Dappy nods “Yes.’’) 

Perer (Shouting): Yes! (Morner 


frowns at him and opens the book.) 
Manpy (Puts orange back in the bowl 


and joins Morner on the couch): 
Could we have some more of the 
story before the end of my day? 

Perer (Helps himself to the “earth’’ 
Manpy put down, begins to peel it): 
You had gotten to the part about 
wishes. 

Moruer (Running her finger down 
page): Here we are. “The Princess 
opened her eyes very wide. ‘You 
mean I may have a wish, any wish?’ 
The fairy nodded. Putting a hand 
to her head the Leisurely Princess 
said, ‘It must be the right wish. I 
must think hard. I will need time.’ ”’ 

Manpy: If I could have a wish, | 
would wish always to hear the end 
of a story. I would wish thatMother 
would never stop in the middle - 
never say, that’s all there’s time for. 

Moruer (Smiles at Manny): Then 
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stop interrupting. (Makes mmm- 
sounds until she finds the 
place again) “ ‘T have it,’ the Small 
Person twirled on a toe and told 
the Princess, ‘I know exactly the 
right wish for you. 


mmm 


My wand is, 
of course, a magic wand. I merely 
wave —until that firefly 
that flickers on its tip falls off.’ 

‘““T should not like to be the cause 
of an accident,’ the Princess mur- 
mured. 

“ “He flys,’ 
shortly. 


it — so 


the fairy answered 

‘When he returns he will 
bring your wish.’ ”’ 

Perer (Shaking his head, he gives 
Manpy a piece of the orange): She 
should have made things clearer 
asked for something like a baseball 
bat. 

Moruer: Unless the Princess pre- 
ferred a surprise. (Turns back to 
book) “Bracing her feet on the 
green leaf, using both her hands, 
the Small Person waved her wand 
ever so slightly from side to side. 
‘Drat it,’ she said when nothing 
happened. Digging her heels into 
the leaf, she gave it one more shake, 
a quick one. This time the firefly 
dropped, slid down the green leaf 
and disappeared.” 

Manpy: How does he know? Mother, 
do you suppose the Small Person 
gives everyone the same wish? 

Moruer (Puts a finger on MAnpy's 
lips and reads on): “The Small 
Person examined the tip of her wand. 
‘This is the unspleasant part of my 
job. I hate waiting.’ ” 

“But in really no time at all the 
firefly was back. Above her, the 
Princess saw a tiny patch of sun- 





light move through the air. Saw 
it scramble to the tip of the fairy’s 
wand, saw it glow, dim, and glow 
again.” 

Manpy: He’s found it Mother. 
found the wish. 

Moruer: Mandy, if you are to get your 
wish and hear the end of this story, 
you must listen. (She turns a page.) 
“The fairy told the Princess, ‘This 
fellow, my aide, will give you your 
wish.’ 

“ ‘What is it?’ the Princess asked. 
‘Where is it?’ 

* *You needed time, you said so,’ 
the fairy told her crossly. ‘A Lei- 
surely Princess always will.’ She 
looked severe, then milder, nodded 
to the tip of her wand. ‘You will 


He’s 


find it in that pinch of sunlight, 
all the time you need.’ ”’ 
Manpy (After a quick look at the clock) : 


Will we be able to finish it, Mother? 
MoruHer (Counts the number of pages 
left and nods): “At the word ‘time’ 
the Small Person appeared to grow 
nervous. She twitched her tissuey 
skirts back until they looked like 
wings. And ‘I really must be off,’ 
she said in something of a fuss.” 
PeTer: Why 
hurries so? 
Moruer: Perhaps she is saving time 
that other people waste. (Returns 
to book) ““The Small Person hurried 
to the edge of the leaf. “The most 
precious thing in the world is time,’ 
she said over her shoulders. A tree’s 
leaves rustled and hid her from 
sight, but faintly the Princess heard, 
‘If you use it wisely’.”’ 


do you suppose she 


(MorHer 
closes the book and takes off her 
glasses.) That’s the end of the story 
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Mandy, and both you and the Prin- 
cess have your wish. 

Manpy: For the Princess, the firefly 
found sunlight. 

Perer: Sunlight — that is time. 

Moruer: The time to do all the things 
we love. (Rising she snaps off the 
overhead light) 

Perer: To play ball. (Taking another 
orange from the boul) 

Manpy: To read a book. 

Dappy: That’s what time means. And 
Mandy was given an extra hour. 
(He begins to wind the clock.) Mandy's 
fairy was Daylight Saving Time. 

Perer: Sunlight Saving Time. (He 

the the and 
catches it.) 

Manpy: Daylight Wishing Time. (She 
leaves the couch and goes to the win- 
dow.) Maybe today is exactly the 
right day in the whole year to make 
a Wish. 

Moruer: Maybe. (She picks up book 
from couch and lays it on the table. 
Only the lamp that was the “sun,” 
glows round and yellow in the middle 
of the room. 


tosses orange in air 


For a moment the only 
sound is Dappy winding the clock.) 
Perer (After standing for a moment 
with his hands in his pockets staring 
at the lamp, he joins Manpy at the 
window.): It’s really dark out now. 
We have our backs to the sun. 
Manpy (Putting her hands above her 
better): But Mother, 
(She turns back into the 
throws out her hands.) 
The fireflies, a million of them, are 
out there hunting wishes in the dark. 


THE END 


eyes to 
Daddy! 
and 


see 


room 


(For Production Notes, see page 70) 





The April Elves 


by Josef A. Elfenbein 


Characters 
GAVIN TRUEHEART, @ poor hunter 
Dame Fancy TRUEHEART, his wife 
DaME CHATTER, @ gossipy neighbor 


i April Elves 


Happy 

JOLLY 

NEIGHBOR Goopy, neighbor of Dame 
Chatter’ s 

Time: The evening of April first. 

SerTinG: The cottage of Gavin True- 
heart. There is a small table at 
center with a cloth which reaches to 
the floor. 

At Rise: Dame CuHarrer sits in a 
rocking chair sewing. Dame TrRUE- 
HEART ts pacing the floor, near the 
window. 

Cuarrer: Come back to your mending, 
Dame Trueheart. ’Tis folly to pace 
the floor. 

Fancy: But I fear for my husband’s 
safety. 

Cuarrer: Gavin will return when he is 
ready and not a moment sooner. 
Fancy: But, Dame Chatter — it is not 

wise to be alone in the woods tonight. 

Cuatrer: Bah! 
as any other. 

Fancy (Going to Dame CuHaTrER): 
Nay! This night is the Night of 
Fools! The first night in April. 

Cuatrer: A fool is a fool any night of 
the year. 

Fancy (Horrified, rushes to window and 
looks out): Hush, Dame Chatter. 
The April Elves will hear you. 

Cuarrer: Fie! Fie on the April Elves. 
Fie on the fools who believe in them. 


One night is as safe 


Fancy (Covering her ears): Cease such 
talk, I beg you! (Points toward the 
window) They will hear you. 

Cuatrer (Rising): Let them hear me. 
(Loudly) Let the April Elves hear 
me. Who cares? 

Fancy: I do. I believe in them. 

Cuatrer (Turning her back): 
more fool you. 

Fancy (Going to her): Listen to me, 
Mistress Chatter. The old wives 
in the village say that on this night 
the April Elves work mighty mis- 
chief on village folk. 

Cuatrer (Turning quickly to Fancy): 
And what could they do? Tell me 
one thing they could do. 

Fancy: They could trick my husband. 
They could cause him to lose his 
way in the forest. 

Cuarrer: The more fool Gavin to lose 
his way in the forest because of elves. 

Fancy: They have magic.! 

Cuatrer: A bigger fool you to believe 
in magic. 

Fancy (Turning away, thoroughly fear- 
ful): Nay, do not speak so. You 
may cause trouble for my dear hus- 
band. 

CuatreR (Following her): Dear hus- 
band! Listen to me Mistress True- 
heart, the only thing dear to your 
husband is gold, riches and jewels. 

Fancy (Spinning about): That’s not 
true. Gavin loves me more than all 
the gold he could wish for. 

Cuatrer: Ha! Now listen to the 
greatest April fool of all! I tell you, 


The 





neighbor, I’d wager all the geese in 
my yard that Gavin loves gold more 
than you. 

Fancy: That’s a terrible thing to say. 

Cuatrer: Aye, terrible — but true. 
Put Gavin to the test and he’ll take 
the gold — especially if it were all 
the gold he could wish for. 

Fancy: Nay! 

Cuatrer: Indeed, I would wager all 
the geese in my yard to prove it. 

Fancy: I won’t listen to any more of 
that kind of talk. 

CHATTER (Silting in chair by table): 
Very well. Make a kettle of tea 
and I shall be quiet while I drink 
a cup. 

Fancy (At cupboard, opening the doors): 
Alas! The cupboard is bare. We 


have no food at all. 
Cuatrer: No food? 
Fancy: Nay, Gavin went hunting to- 


day and hoped to trap some foxes. 
Then he could trade their skins for 
food. 

Cuatrer: A fine husband! He cannot 
even provide food for his loving wife. 
(Fancy begins to weep.) 

Fancy: I’ll not listen to another word 
about Gavin. I’ll not listen. Gavin 
is good! (zits through inner door) 

CHATTER: Dame Trueheart, wait! 
Wait! (Rising) Ah, well, I’d better 
go after that foolish woman, be- 
fore she drowns herself in her own 
tears. (Exits afler Fancy. The stage 
is emply for a moment. Then, the 
outside door opens slowly. Softly, 
defily and cautiously an elf comes 
through the door. This is Happy. 
He looks about the room, goes to the 
inner door and listens happily. Then 
he turns toward outer door and calls.) 


Happy: Come in Jolly. The women 
are in the other room. All is safe. 
Jouiy (Entering softly): They will not 
see us? 
Happy: Not until we want them to. 
Jotiy: Oh, such silly women. 
Happy: Railing and weeping. 
ing and railing over nothing. 
Jotuy: They are the kind of people I 
like to play pranks on. 
Happy: We must make good mischief 
for them. 
JoLiy: Shall we turn them into cack- 
ling hens? 
Happy: Nay. 
Joiuy: Shall we turn them into broom- 
sticks? 
Happy: Still nay. 
Jotiy: Perhaps they should be made 
to walk on their heads forever. 
Happy: "Tis not enough. 
have a true April prank. Let us 
think. Oh, dear. What shal! we do? 
Jotiy: Let us recite our magic verse. 
That will help us. 
Happy: The very thing. Come, begin! 
Jotty and Happy: April comes but 
once a year, 
To make the foolish shake and fear. 
Tonight’s the night, so magic please, 
Show us how is best to 
Jotiy: Do you have an idea? 
Happy: Nay. Do you? 
JoLtLy: Nothing really good. 
Happy: Let us recite the verse again, 
but with crossed fingers. 
Jotty and Happy: April comes but 
once a year, 
To make the foolish shake in fear. 
Tonight’s the night, so magic please, 
Show us how is best to tease! 
Joiiy: I have it! I have it! 
Happy: Quickly then, what is your 
plan? 


Weep- 


We must 


tease! 





Jot.y: The elder woman made a wager. 
She wagered all of her geese in the 
yard that Gavin loves gold better 
than his wife. 

Happy: True, I heard her say it. 

Jotiy: We will accept her wager. 

Happy: What will we give her if she 
wins. 

Jotty: Nothing. We won’t wager any- 
thing. It is foolish to wager. 

Happy: A wonderful prank. 

Jotty: You see, if she wins, she gets 
nothing. If she loses, she loses all 
her geese. 

Happy: We'll do it. 

Jotty: Now let us hide under the 
table until the time is ripe for our 
prank. (They hide. After a moment's 
pause, the women enter. FANcy ts 
still wiping her eyes. They look about.) 

Fancy: But, I did hear voices. 

CuatTrer: Where? 

Fancy: In here. In this room. 

CHATTER: I see no one. 
things, Dame Fancy. 

Fancy: I heard little voices. 

Cuarrer: Little voices? 


You imagine 


Ha! Perhaps 
the April Elves! Ha! Ha! 
Fancy: Sh! Do not call them by name. 


Cuatrer: I will. I will call them by 
name. They can do nothing to me. 
(Loudly) April Elves, if you hear 
my voice, come out and show your- 
selves. (Her back is to the table. The 
elves ereep out. She doesn’t see them, 
but Fancy is terrified.) See nothing 
happened. There are no April Elves. 

Fancy (Shaking with fear): Look, 
Dame Chatter. Look behind you! 

Cuarrer: Where? Where? 
around) Ooooooh! 

Happy: What a terrible sound. 

Jotty: What a hideous noise. 


(Turns 


Cuatrer (Backing away in fright): 
Wh-wh-who are you? 

Happy: We're elves. 

Joutiy: The April Elves. 

CHATTER: GO away. 
in you. 

Happy (Jo Jotiy): See, she doesn’t 
believe in us. 

Jotty: Then take my hand. 
see we are real. 

Cuatrer (Going around table): Go 
away. Don’t touch me. [I said | 
don’t believe in you. Begone! 

Jouty: Then I’ll pinch your arm. 

Cuatrer: Nay! Begone! (JoLiy 
chases her and pinches her. She 
screams. ) 


I don’t believe 


You’ll 


Jotty: Now do you believe in us? 

Cuatrer: Maybe. 

Happy: Pinch her again. 
sure. 

CHATTER (Quickly): Nay! I believe 
in you. Now, what do you want? 

Jotty: We have come to accept your 
wager. 

Cuatrer: What wager? 

Jotty: You wagered all the geese in 
your yard that Gavin loves his wife 
less than all the gold he could wish 
for. 

Fancy: Aye, Dame Chatter, that was 
what you said. 

Happy: And we accept that wager. 

Cuatrer: Then you are truly April 
fools. 

Joutiy: Will you wager? 

Cuatrer: Indeed I will. 

Fancy: Do not wager with the April 
Elves. 

CHATTER: Quiet! 
kind of wager. 

Fancy: But neighbor, listen to me. 

Cuatrer: Silence! How will you prove 
I am wrong? 


To make 


I cannot lose that 





Jotuty: We will give Gavin three 
wishes. By the things he wishes for, 
we will know which he loves best . . . 
his wife or gold. 

Cuatrer: And what will I win, if you 
lose. z 
Happy: We’ll tell vou later. No time 
for talk now — Gavin is coming. 
Fancy: But I don’t want to enter this 

wager. 

CHATTER: Silence, fool. Think of all 
the wonderful wishes, Gavin could 
make .. . jewels, a palace, gold, a 
fine coach, rich clothes . . . (During 
this speech CuaTrer and Fancy stand 
near the center table. The elves run 
out of the door, unseen by the women.) 

Fancy: But, I’m afraid. 

Cuatrer: Hush and stop your weep- 
ing. You'll have and I’ll 
win... (Turns to place elves wer 
standing) What did you say I’d win? 

Fancy: They’re gone. 

CHATTER: Never mind. I’m sure I’ll 
win something fine. I know! I 
shall make fools of the April Elves. 
(The outer door open and Gavin 
enters shivering. He carries an emply 
sack.) 

Gavin: Good evening, Wife. 
evening, Dame Chatter. 
outdoors. The March 
freeze the air. 

Fancy: Come in, Husband, and warm 
yourself. 

CuattTer: And shut the door. 
chill us all. 

Gavin: You 
Wife. Is something wrong? 


riches 


Good 
It is cold 
winds still 


You'll 


seem strange tonight, 


Fancy (Taking his coat and hanging it 


up): Nay, nay. 
CHATTER (Going to Gavin): It is good 


news, Neighbor. Very good news. 
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Gavin (Sitting at table): Good news? 
I need good news. I caught no 
animals this night. Not a single 
fox fur do I have to trade for food. 
(Holds up empty sack) 

Cuatrer: Forget the furs. 
your good fortune. (Sits) 

GAVIN: I'll listen. Go on. 

Cuatrer: The April Elves were here 
tonight. 

GAVIN (Jumping to his feet): What? 
Wife, is this true? 

Fancy: Aye. 

Gavin: ’Tis ill-fortune not good for- 
tune, then. 

CuatTrer: Be seated, Neighbor, and 
listen before you speak. (He sits.) 
The April Elves have granted you 
three wishes. 

Gavin: Three wishes? 


Listen to 


Cuatrrer: Any three wishes you care 
to make. 

Gavin: Any three wishes? 

Fancy: "T'was what they said. 

Gavin: You are joking. 

it You are playing an 

April prank on me. 


(Laughs) | 

see now. 

For a moment 
I thought you were serious. 

Cuatrer We are serious. 

Gavin (Chuckling): Very well, then, 
since I am hungry, | wish for a fine 
sausage to fill me up. I wish for a 
fine sausage to come flying through 
that window. (Laughs) 

Fancy: Husband! (A 
flying in through the window. 

Cuatrer: You fool. You've wasted one 
of your precious wishes. 

Gavin: I don’t understand. 

Fancy: Look, on the floor. 
A bit of meat! 
wish because: you wouldn’t believe 


sausage comes 


A sausage. 
And you wasted a 


your own wife. 





GAVIN (Angrily): You’re the fool. You 
should have made me believe you. 
You let me wish for a sausage when 
I might have wished for a whole 
meat shop. Well, pick up the sausage; 
don’t let it lie on the floor. 

Fancy: A sausage! (Picks it up and 
goes toward table) Why didn’t you 
think. Now, watch what you say. 
A sausage, indeed. 

Carrer: A bigger collection of April 
fools I never saw. 

Fancy: He’s the fool. He wishes for 
the sausage. Look at him. 

Cuarrer: Wait until the villagers hear 
of this. 

GAVIN: Enough talk about the sausage. 
Let me plan the last two wishes. 

Fancy (Grumpily): A A 


sausage! 


measly sausage. 
GAVIN: Enough I said. (He bumps her 
arm and the sausage falls on the floor 


behind the table. The audience can- 

not see behind the table because of 

the long tablecloth.) Oh you’re clumsy. 

Pick up the sausage, wife. Don’t 
waste it. 

Fancy: Me, waste? Me, waste? A 
wish lost. because of your stubborness. 
All right, I'll pick it up. I'll want to 
show the whole village your precious 
wish tomorrow. They’ll laugh at 
you for the rest of your life. (She 
bends down behind table and with a 
piece of adhesive tape sticks the sau- 
sage to her nose.) 

CuaATrer: Stop bickering. Think of 
your next two wishes. Argue later. 

Gavin: [ll wish all right. Ill wish 
that the silly sausage may stick fast 
to my wife’s nose. 
able to it 
properly. 


Then she’ll be 


show to the 


village 
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Fancy (Jumping up, sausage stuck to 
her nose, crying): My nose! My nose! 
The sausage is stuck to my nose. 

Cuatrer: Oh, you fool. You’ve wasted 
your second wish. 

Gavin: I didn’t mean that wish. 
didn’t mean it. 

Cuatrer: But you said it. You made 
the wish. 

Fancy: Now, see what yvou’ve done. 

Gavin: [ll pull it off. 

Fancy: Nay, you'll hurt me. Don’t 
touch me. Leave my nose be. 

Gavin: What’ll I do? 

Cuaiter: Forget the 
make a good last wish. 

Fancy: But what about my nose? 
I can’t walk around the rest of my 
life with a sausage attached to the 
end of my nose. 

Cuatrer: But Gavin could wish for a 
golden palace and you could live in 
comfort the rest of your lives. 

Gavin: I wouldn’t have te hunt any- 
more. I could be a gentleman. 

Fancy: But my nose! 

CuatrerR: You could wear a veil to 
hide it. 


sausage and 


I 


want to look like everyone else does. 


Fancy: I don’t want to wear a veil. 


Gavin, wish the sausage to come off. 
Cuatrer: Wait! Wait! 
Gavin. Your wife is a fool. 
thinks only of herself. 


Listen to me, 

She 

What about 
you? Don’t you want a warm house 
to live in? Rich food? Servants? 
Jewels? A fine coach? Forget. your 
wife. 

GAVIN: Silence, both of you. 
think. 

CuatTerR: Think of no food 
cold winds. 

Fancy: Think of me and the sausage 


L must 


of the 





you wished on my nose. 

Cuatrer: Think of starving, think of 
shivering. 

Fancy: Think of what people will say 
about me. 

GAVIN: ENOUGH. 

Fancy: What do you care for most, 
Gavin. Your wife or gold. 

Gavin: I care for both. 

CHATTER: One means more than the 
other. 

GAVIN: Quiet. I know what I will wish 
for. I know what means more to me. 

Cuatter: I knew you'd be a wise man. 
I knew you’d pick the golden palace 
or jewels. 

Fancy: Oh, Husband. 

Gavin: I wish . . . I wish that the sau- 
sage may be pulled off. (Fancy 


pulls on the sausage and it comes off.) 
CHATTER (Quite angry): You fools. 

You have lost a fortune. 

April fools. (She rages.) 


Oh, you 


Gavin: Dame Chatter, I can’t see 
why you are so angry. Our wealth 
means naught to you. 

Fancy: But it does. 

Gavin: How so? 

Fancy: Dame Chatter had a wager 
with the April Elves. She wagered 
that you cared more for gold than 
for your wife. 

Gavin: And she lost. 

Fancy: Aye, she lost her whole yard 
full of geese. 

CuatTrer: Nay, I haven’t. 

Fancy: You haven’t? 

Cuatrer: [’ll not give a gosling to 
those elves. They'll not make an 
April Fool of me. 

Fancy: What will you do? 

CuatTeR: When they come for the 
geese, I’ll chase them away with 
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my broom. That’s what 

Gavin: The April 
tricky you know. 

Cuarrer: Let them try to trick my 
geese away. Just let them try. 
(There is a fierce banging on the door.) 

Fancy: Come in. . . Come in. 

Cuattrer (Rushes to door and leans her 
back against it): It is the April Elves. 
Don’t let them in. 

Gavin: What’ll we do? 

Cuarrer: Tell them I have gone. 
(Banging on door continues.) 

Cuarrer: Don’t let those wicked elves 
in. 

Fancy: Are you sure it’s the elves out 
there. 

Cuarrer: Who else could it be? 

Gavin: [’ll find out. (Calls aloud) 
Who bangs on my door? 

Goopy (Offstage): It is I- 
Goody. Let me in. 
Dame Chatter at once. 

Fancy: Come away, Dame Chatter, 
and let me open the door. (Opens 
door and admits NeicusBor Goopy, 
who is greatly excited) 

Goopy: Terrible news! Terrible news, 
Dame Chatter. Just terrible. 

Cuartrer: Hold your wailing, Neighbor 
Goody, and speak the news. 

Goopy (Gasping): Bad luck for you! 

Gavin: Hold your breath a moment 
and then speak. 

Goopy: I cannot bear to tell the ill- 
fortune. 

Fancy: Stop shaking so and speak. 

Gavin: You will make us all ill. 

Goopy: Dame Chatter . 
Chatter... 

Cuarrer: Yes? 

Goopy: Your geese — your geese in 
the yard... 


I'll do. 
Elves are very 


o 


Neighbor 
I must see 


Dame 





CHATTER: Speak. 
geese in my yard? 

Goopy: Some one opened the gate and 
all the geese have escaped! 

Cuatrer: No! No! No! 

Goopy: Aye, just this minute I passed 
your cottage and they were fleeing 
to the woods after two tiny men. 

Fancy: The April Elves. 

Gavin: Your wager, Dame Chatter. 

Goopy: What will you do? 

Cuatrer: Those elves! Those elves. 
They’ve made an April fool of me. 
(Runs out) 

Gavin: Neighbor Goody, go after her 
and help her. She will need much 
comfort this night. 

Goopy: I will. I will. 


What about the 


It’s a terrible 


thing that has happened. 

Fancy: She should have heeded me 
when I warned her against wagering 
with the April Elves. 


Goopy: I'll help her. Poor thing. 
Poor woman. Poor fool. Poor April 
Fool. (zit) 

Gavin: And, I too, wife. am an April 
fool. I’ve lost a palace, gold and 
jewels that might have been ours 
this night. 

Fancy: Nay, Husband, you are no 
fool. You have shown that you care 
for your wife, and that is worth 
more than all the gold in the world. 

Gavin: But we are still poor and 
hungry. 

Fancy: Poor? Yes, Hungry? Nay. 
I'll take this sausage and cook it 
for supper. And tomorrow, who 
knows, you may trap a dozen foxes 
and we shall have all we need. Sit 
down at the table. Supper will be 
ready in a moment. 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Tue Aprit E_ves 
Characters: 3 male; 3 female. 
Playing Time: 15 minutes. 


Costumes: Old-fashioned dress. 


The women 


wear peasant blouses, and long, brightly- 


colored skirts. 


Gavin is dressed in knee 


yants and a white shirt, open at the throat. 
he elves are dressed in green and wear 


pointed caps. 


Properties: Sewing materials, empty potatoe 


sack for Gavin, a sausage. 


The sausage 


may be made from a portion of a stocking 


stuffed with cotton. A 


strip of flesh-colored- 


adhesive tape is used to stick the sausage 
to Dame Fancy’s nose. This should be 
lightly stuck to the upstage leg of the table 
so that it is available when Dame Fancy 


needs it. 


Setting: The cottage of Gavin Trueheart. 
There is a door at left, leading outside. 
Next to the door is a window. At right is 
a door leading to the rest cf the cottage. 
At center is a small table, covered with a 


cloth which reaches to the floor. 
is placed on each side of the table. 


A chair 
Up- 


stage center is a large cupboard, and at 
right of this is a rocking chair. 

Lighting: No special effects. 

Sound Effects: If desired, a bell may be rung 
each time one of the wishes is granted. 
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PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue Cuckoo 

Characters: 7 female. 

Playing Time: 35 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern, everyday dress. Frances 
wears a wedding dress. Iris and Mrs. 
Westmoreland are fashionably dressed. 
Roberta wears a sweater and skirt. Mrs. 
Hillyer wears a housedress. Miss Parminter 
is dressed in a plain, tailored suit. 

Properties: Wedding veil, lady’s new suitcase 
wrapped loosely for Mrs. Hillyer; hand 
mirror for Frances, glass of water, felt hat 
for Roberta, large market basket full of 
groceries for Miss Parminter, pencil. 

Setting: The Hillyer living room is bright and 
cheerful. The furnishings are not new but 
comfortable and in good taste. There is a 
door to dining room and kitchen towards 
back, left. The front door of the house is in 
the center and opens on a porch. There is a 
window to the left of this. A desk is down 
at extreme left, and behind this, facing 
audience, is a straight chair. On the desk is 
a phone. A large, narrow mirror is hung at 
right of door, and in the right corner of the 
room is a small cage or box in which is sup- 
posed to be a snake. There is a fireplace 
and mantle in right wall. A large sofa is 
downstage at right, and behind this and 
touching it, is a long narrow table, and on 
it a workbasket with balls of wool, etc. There 
is a large arm chair to left of sofa and a 
straight chair at left of window. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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Pau Revere Rives AGAIN 

Characters: 22 male; 9 female. (Since many 
members of the cast may play more than 
one part each, this play can be put on 
with a minimum cast of about 15.) 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern, everyday dress. Editor, 
Reporter and Copy Boy wear trousers and 
white shirts open at the throat. Radio 
announcer and Mr. Cabot wear business 
suits, as do TV announcer and Farmer 
Pyncheon. The TV Cameramen, mike 
operator and attendant are dressed sim- 
ilarly to the newspaper men. Mail carrier 
wears a blue uniform and carries a leather 
mail bag. 

Properties: Book, three-cornered hat, sign 
saying “News Editor,” two telephones, 
pencil, pad, typewriter, newspapers and 
newspaper bag for newsboy, microphone, 
bulletins, two cardboard TV cameras, boom 
microphone made from a tin can suspended 
on a pole, earphones, flip board containing 
appropriate signs (see script), wooden rifle, 
bag of mail, earphones and mouth piece 
for telephone operator, hand microphone. 

Setting: Scene 1: City Room of the Boston 
Star. The Editor’s desk and chair are at 
right. There is a telephone on the desk. 
At left is a telephone booth. A folding 
screen could be used to divide the stage in 
half, so that it is clear to the audience the 

hone booth is not in the newspaper office. 
Scene 2: Studio at Radio Station WBTZ. 
A table and two chairs are the only neces- 
sary furnishings. There is a microphone on 
the table. Scene 3: A Boston TV Studio. 
There are a desk and two chairs at left. 
There is a flip board at right. Upstage 
center there are two cameras and a boom 
microphone. 

Lighting: A light should go on in the phone 
oth when the Reporter is speaking to 
the Editor in Scene 1. 


Day.icut WisHING TIME 

Characters: 3 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern, everyday dress. 

Properties: Book, newspaper, glass of milk, 
gray stuffed cat, cookie, glasses for Mother, 
bow! of oranges. 

Setting: A living room. There is a fireplace 
at left. Grouped around it are two arm- 
chairs and a couch. At right is a door, 
leading outside. Upstage center is a window 
next to which stands a large radio. A 
grandfather’s clock stands in the corner at 
right. A floor lamp is placed next to one 
of the armchairs. 

Lighting: The lights dim at the end of the 
play and only the floor lamp is left burning 
as indicated in the text. 





Part Three 


Lower Grades 





The Real Princess 


by Hans Christian Andersen 
adapted by Deborah Newman 


Characters 
KING 
(JUEEN 
Prince RoLiLo 
HILDEGARDE | 
GENEVIEVE | 
ANTOINETTE | 
Hortense >: Princesses 
ANNABELLE | 
ROSALINDA | 
MARIANNE J 
O_p WoMAN 
PAGEs, two 


SCENE | 

SerrinG: The throne room. 

Ar Rise: The Kine and QUEEN are 
seated on their thrones, having evening 
dessert. The two Paces sit at the 
edge of the thrones and serve their 
Majesties occasionally. Offstage, 
someone begins to “‘sing’’ scales. The 
KXinG chokes on what he is eating, 
then sputters. 

King: What — how — who is that? 

Isr Page (Consulting a long list): 
That, Sire, is the Princess Hilde- 
garde from the South Country. 
(Looking at list again) She sings. 
(HILDEGARDE ‘“‘sings’’ again.) 

QUEEN (Sighing): Is she a real prin- 
cess? 

KXinG (Shuddering): 1 hope not. I 
don’t want Prince Rollo to marry 
a voice like that! (Offstage, GENE- 
VIEVE begins to recite in a low, 


mournful tone. She might recite a 
rhyme like “Jack and Jill,” wailing 
at the end. The Kine 
again.) Who is that? 

Ist Pace (Consulting list): That, Sire, 
is the Princess Genevieve from the 
North Country. She recites. 

QurEEN: Do you think she’s a 
princess? 

Kine (Angrily walking up and down 
in front of throne): Real prineess! 
Real princess! How do I know if 
she’s a real princess? Ever since 
Rollo said he would never marry 
anyone but a real princess, I’ve 
been trying to find out how you can 
tell a real princess. . 

Isr Pace: Your Majesty’s heralds 
have gone to the far corners of the 
kingdom, seeking a test for a 
princess. 


spulters 


real 


real 


2np Pace: But alas, no one can give 
us a test. 


find 
will 


QUEEN (Weeping): If we cannot 
a real princess for Rollo, he 
never get married. 

Kine (Patting her shoulder): Vil send 
out a new proclamation right away. 
(To Paaus) Tell the heralds to ride 
forth again to search for a test for 
a real princess. And bring Prince 
Rollo in here at once. (The Paars 
bow and exit.) Rollo will have to 
decide right now if he wants to 
marry one of these girls. 
stand any more noise. 


I can’t 





QUEEN: Now, now, my dear. The 
Princesses must practice. It isn’t 
every day they have a chance to 
marry our son. (2ND PAGE returns 
with Prince Roo.) 

Roxio: Did you send for me, Father? 

KinG: I did. Those Princesses are 
making too much noise. We must 
have them in here at once, and then 
you can see if you want to marry 
one of them. 

Roxto: If one of them is a real prin- 
cess, I shall be happy to marry her. 

Kine: That’s the whole trouble! How 
are we going to know if one of them 
is a real princess? (Shrugs his shoul- 
ders) Oh, well. Perhaps my heralds 
will discover a test this time. (7'o 
2np Pace) Bring the Princesses in. 
(PaGE bows and exits.) 

Queen: I am sure there is a test for 
a real princess. My mother once 


told me about it — something about 
a pea. But I can’t remember what 


the test was. (The PRINCE seats 
himself on his throne. The Paces 
return with the six Princesses and 
seat them in chairs down right. Then 
they serve the girls dessert as_ the 
KING greets them.) 

KinG: Welcome to the palace, Prin- 
cesses. My son, Prince Rollo, 
wishes to meet you. 

Queen: And if one of you is a real 
princess, perhaps the Prince will 
marry you. (The KinG returns to 
his throne as HiLDEGARDE steps for- 
ward and curtsies. ) 

HiLpEGARDE: I am a real princess, 
Your Majesties. I am Princess 
Hildegarde from the South Country. 

Kine (Covering his ears): Not the 
Princess Hildegarde who sings? 


Hitpecarps: Yes, Your Majesty. 
Would you like to hear me sing? 
I have made up a special song for 
Prince Rollo. 

KinG (Unhappily): I think we have 
already heard you sing. 

Roto: I would like to hear your song, 
Princess Hildegarde. (She sings 
“Roses are red.”’) Thank you, Princess 
Hildegarde. (She steps back and sits 
as GENEVIEVE comes forward.) 

GENEVIEBVE: I am Princess Genevieve 
from the North Country. I am sure 
I am a real princess and I would 
like to recite a poem in honor of 
Prince Rollo. (She recites a rhyme 
slowly and sadly. The QUEEN ap- 
plauds at the end, then, looking around 
and seeing the K1NG’s disgusted face, 
she stops. GENEVIEVE returns to her 
seat and ANTOINETTE comes forward.) 

ANTOINETTE: I am Princess Antoinette 
from the West Country. Of course 
I am a real princess. I would like 
to dance for the Prince. (She dances 
rather nicely, but she calls each step 
as she dances— “One, two, three, 
point’ —and she giggles as she fin- 
ishes a step. When she stops dancing, 
she curlsies, giggles, and steps back.) 

Horrense (Stepping forward. She is 
stuffed with pillows.): | am Princess 
Hortense from the East Country. 
I know I am a real princess. I am 
also a cook, and I have just baked 
a cake for the Prince. (She opens a 
cake box she has brought in with her 
and offers the cake to Their Majesties. 
The KiNG is the first to take a bite. 
He chokes, coughs and then fans his 
tongue. Horrense sils down and 
ANNABELLE comes forward.) 

ANNABELLE: I am Princess Annabelle 





from the Middle Country. I am a 
real princess, and I grow flowers. 
(She has a big bouquet of flowers and 
she gives some to Their Majesties as 
she recites “Mary, Mary, Quite 
Contrary.” The Kina sniffs his 
flowers, and then cries out, holding 
his nose.) 

KinG: Ouch! My nose! A bee stung 
me. (2ND PAGE runs over and dabs 
flour on the \WiInG’s nose as the 
QUEEN pats the KiNnG’s shoulder. 
ANNABELLE sits down 
LINDA stands up.) 

Rosauinpa: 1 am Princess Rosalinda 
from the Lake Country. I am a real 
princess, and I am also a story teller. 
I have made up a special story for 
Prince Rollo. Once upon a time — 
oh, I forgot. The name of this 
story is “Cinderella.” Well, once 


and Rosa- 


upon a time there was a poor little 


girl, Her name was —- (She stops, 
thinks.) Her name was - 

Kine: Cinderella? 

Rosalinda (Excited): Yes, that’s it! 
Her name was Cinderella. She was a 
poor little girl—oh, I said that 
hefore. 

Queen: Did Cinderella have a wicked 
step-mother? 

XOSALINDA: Yes, she did. But oh 
dear, I can’t remember what hap- 
pened to her. I can’t remember. 
(She bursts into tears and PRINCE 
RoOLLO goes to her and comforts her.) 

Roivo: There, there, Rosalinda. We 
can hear the story of Cinderella 
some other time. (7'o all the Prin- 
cesses) It is getting late, and I 
know all of you must be tired. The 
pages will show you to your rooms. 

ANNABELLE (Coming forward and curt- 
seying): If your majesty doesn’t 


mind, I would like to take a walk 
in the palace gardens first. I hear 
they are beautiful by moonlight. 
(The other PRINCESSES say they want 
lo go, loo.) 

Rotio: The pages will show you to 
the gardens and when you are ready 
they will take you to your rooms. 
(The Princesses curtsey and then 
file out, followed by the Paass.) 

Kine: Well, my son? Do you want 
to marry one of them? 

Rotito (Shaking his head sadly): | 
don’t think any one of them is a 
real princess. 

QueEN: Oh, dear! If only I could 
remember that test for a real prin- 
cess. 

Ist Page (Entering): Your Majesties, 
there is an old woman who wishes 
to see you. One of the heralds has 
brought her to the palace because 
she says she knows the test for a 
real princess. 

Kina: Show her in, Page. (PAGE exits 
and returns with OLp WoMAN.) 

Otp Woman (Bowing): Your Majes- 
ties, I have heard that you seek a 
test for a real princess. There is 
only one way to tell a real princess. 

QuEEN: Does it have something to do 
with a pea? 

Otp Woman: Sometimes it 
with a pea, Your Majesty. 

QUEEN (Clapping her hands): | knew 
it! 

Otp Woman: I prefer to use a pebble 
instead of a pea. And now, if you 
will bring me some mattresses, I 
will show you the test for a real 
princess. 

Kine (7'o Pace): Bring us some mat- 
tresses. (PAGE exits.) 

Otp Woman (Holding up her hand): 


is done 





I hold in my hand a pebble. I will 
place it on the floor. (The two Paars 
enter carrying mattresses.) Now, put 
the mattresses over this pebble. 
(The Paces do so.) If a real prin- 
cess sleeps on top of all of these 
mattresses, she will still feel the 
pebble at the very bottom. (OLD 
Woman extis with Ist Pace. The 
KING goes over and feels the mat- 
tresses.) 

Kine: Nonsense! No one could feel 
a pebble through all these mat- 
tresses. J don’t think I can feel it, 
and I’m the King! 

QuEEN: I am sure this is the test my 
mother told me about. (Zo 2Nnp 
Pacr) The beds for the six Prin- 
cesses are being made now. Take 
six pebbles and put one under each 
mattress. (The PaGs exits.) 

Kine: The Princesses have only one 
mattress apiece, my dear. 

QuEEN: If they don’t feel the pebbles, 
we can be sure they are not real 
princesses. (Goes to mattresses) But 
it would be nice if we could find a 
princess to sleep on these. 

Ist Pace (Entering): Your Majesties, 
there is a girl outside who says she 
is a real princess. 

Kine: Not another one! 

Ist Pace: Shall I show her in? 

Roxivo: Yes. (PAGE exits.) I want to 
see every girl who says she is a real 
princess. (The PaGeE returns with 
MariANNE. Her clothes are ragged 
and dusty.) 

ist Pace: The Princess Marianne. 

MarIANNE: The real Princess Mari- 
anne. (She curtsies.) I hope Your 
Majesties will allow me to sleep at 
the palace tonight. I have traveled 
all day, and I am tired. 


QuerxEN: But we have no more rooms, 
my dear. We already have six prin- 
cesses staying here. 

MARIANNE: I do not care where I 
sleep. (She sees mattresses.) I will 
gladly sleep there. 

Kinu: There? In the throne room? 
Impossible! Besides, you don’t look 
like a real princess to me. 

MARIANNE: As I traveled today, I 
came upon many poor people. I 
gave them my fine clothes and my 
jewels. But although I am not 
dressed as a real princess should be 
dressed, I am a real princess. 

Rotio: Let the Princess Marianne 
sleep here, Father. I think she 
should be very comfortable on these 
soft mattresses. 

Kina: But — but — oh, very well. It’s 
time we all went to bed. 
along, everybody. 


Come 


QurEN: Good night, my dear. 
well. 


Sleep 
(They all exit as MARIANNE 
goes to the mattresses and climbs on 
top of them. If there is no curtain, 
there should be a pause, and then one 
of the Pacrs should enter holding up 
a sign, “The Next Morning.” If 
there is a curtain, it should close, and 
then re-open for the next scene.) 


* * * * 


SCENE 2 

Time: The next morning. 

Serrine: Same as ScENE 1. 

At Rise: MARIANNE ts climbing out of 
her bed. She moves very slowly as 
though her whole body ached. The 
QUEEN enters, carrying a long robe. 

QuEEN: Good morning, my dear. I 
have brought you a robe. 

MARIANNB: Your Majesty is very kind. 
(She puts the robe on. It makes her 





look quite beautiful. 
enters.) 

Ist Pace (To QurEN): The King 
wishes to know if he may join you 
in here now. 

QuEEN: Yes, yes, tell him to come in. 
And bring Prince Rollo and the other 
Princesses also. (7'he PAGE exits.) 
It is such a beautiful day that I 
have ordered breakfast to be served 
in the garden. 

MARIANNE (Sleepily hiding a yawn): 
That will be very nice, Your Ma- 
jesty. (The Kine, Roiio and the 
PRINCESSES enter.) 

Kina (Sitting on his throne): 


The 1st PAGE 


Well, 


well, it certainly is a beautiful day. 
I hope everyone has slept 
I did. 
HILDEGARDE: My sleep was as sweet 
as asong, Your Majesty. 
GENEVIEVE: I slept so soundly I could 
write a poem about it, Your Ma- 


well. 


jesty. 

ANTOINETTE: I was very comfortable, 
Your Majesty. 

Hortense: My bed was as soft as an 
angel food cake, Your Majesty. 
ANNABELLE: My bed was as soft as 

rose petals, Your Majesty. 

Rosa.inbA: I wanted to remember the 
story of Cinderella, but I was sound 
asleep before I had a chance to 
think about it, Your Majesty. 

Kine: Good, good. I am delighted to 
hear that all of you slept so soundly. 
(To MARIANNE) And you, my dear 
— did you sleep well? 

MariANNE (Hesitating): Well — ah 
er. (Suddenly bursts out) To tell you 
the truth, I hardly slept a wink all 
night! There was something in my 
bed so hard that I am black and 
blue all over. Oh, it was terrible! 
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(She sits down on the mattresses and 
sobs. The Kina is astonished, the 
QUEEN, delighted.) 

QurEN: That is wonderful! Rollo! 
Rollo, did you hear the Princess 
Marianne? She is black and blue. 
She hardly slept a wink all night. 
There was something hard in her 
bed. 

MartANNE: I didn’t mean to tell you. 
Please don’t think I’m ungrateful. 

Roiio (Helping MARIANNE up and 
taking her hand): My dear Princess 
Marianne, I am glad you told us. 
Of course, I am sorry you did not 
sleep very well last night. 

QuEEN: But the reason you did not 
sleep well is because you are a real 
princess. 

MARIANNE: Of course I am a real prin- 
cess. 

QurEN: But this proves it! You see, 
we found out the test for a real 
princess. We put a pebble under all 
those mattresses. You felt the 
pebble, and so you are a real prin- 
cess. 

HILDEGARDE: I must 
understand all this. 

Kine (70 PrincessEs): Young ladies, 
I have news for you. You are not 
real princesses. We placed a pebble 
under each of your mattresses — 
but not one of you felt it. 

HILDEGARDE: I have never been so in- 
sulted! I am going home to Mama. 

GENEVIEVE: And I! (Each of the 
PRINCESSES says, “And I!’ and then 
all of them exit. The Kina and 
QUEEN look happily at MARIANNE 
and RO.LLo.) 

KinG: Rollo, we have found a real 
princess. 

Routio: And I will marry her, if she 


say I do not 





will have me. Will you marry me, 
Princess Marianne? 

MARIANNE (Giving Rowio her hand): 
I would be honored to become your 
wife, my dear Prince Rollo. 

QvuEEN: I will make plans for a royal 
wedding right away. 

Kine: Couldn’t we have some break- 
fast first? 


QueEEN: Of course. Let us go into the 
garden now. 

Kino: And after breakfast I will write 
a royal proclamation announcing 


the wedding. (With a flourish) To 
Prince Rollo and Princess Marianne. 
May they live happily ever after. 
(He leads Roto, MARIANNE and the 
QUEEN fo the exit. They go off, and 
he walks downstage and addresses the 
audience.) I put a pebble under- 
neath my mattress last night, and 
I didn’t feel a thing. Perhaps I’m 
not a real king! (He thinks for a 
moment, then shrugs his shoulders and 
exits happily as the curtains close.) 
THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue Rea Princess 

Characters: 4 male; 9 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Royal garb. The King, Queen, 
Prince and Princesses may be dressed as 
elaborately as desired. They may all wear 
long flowing robes or the Princesses might 
wear long, brightly-colored dresses. Prin- 
cess Marianne wears a ragged dress when 
she first enters. She later wears a very be- 
coming robe. The Old Woman wears a 
dark-colored skirt and blouse. She has a 
shawl around her shoulders. The pages are 
dressed in colorful knee pants. They wear 
long-sleeved shirts and colorful vests. 

Properties: Evening dessert for nine (this 
could be cookies), cake for Princess Hor- 
tense, bouquet of flowers, several mattresses 
(these could be gym mattresses), pebbles. 

Setting: The throne room. At center is a 
raised platform on which are two thrones. 
Additional chairs are placed at right and 
lett. There is an exit at right leading to 
the garden. An exit at left leads to the rest 
of the palace. The room may be furnished 
as elaborately as desired. 

Lighting: No special effects. 





The Choosing of Easter Rabbit 


by Sally Werner 


Characters 
O_p RABBIT 
RaBBiTs, five 
RAGGEDY Rapsir 
SQUIRREL 
SPARROW 
BEAR 
RoBIN 
Rep DEER 
EASTER FAIRY 

Time: Late afternoon, a few days be- 
fore Easter. 

SETTING: A clearing in the woods. 

At Ruse: The Rassirs are gathered to- 
gether, reading a nolice on one of the 
trees. 

Oxtp Rassir: Well, well, did you read 
this notice? 

OrHEeR Rapsirs: What does it say, 
Old Rabbit? What does it say? 
Oxip Rassir (Puts on glasses): Hear 
ye, hear ye, rabbits and rabbits! 
A new Easter Rabbit will be chosen 
this year. Meet here at seven o'clock 
tonight. The Easter Fairy will be 
here to do the choosing. Signed, a 

rabbit who knows. 

ist Rapspir: A new Easter Rabbit! 

2npD Rassir: How exciting! 

3rD Rassir: It might be me. 

47H Rassir: Or me. 

5ru Rassir (Strulting about): It could 
be me. 

OLD Rassir: Yes, it could be any one 
of you, if you do the right thing. 
Well — 1 must go now, but I'll be 
back tonight to see who is chosen. 


(He 
enters. ) 

RAGGEDY: What’s all the excitement 
about? 

Ist Rasprr: Oh, it wouldn’t concern 
vou, Raggedy. 
choose a new 

seven 


leaves and RaGGEDY RaBsBit 


They are going to 

Easter Rabbit to- 
o'clock. You'd 
better come to see which one of us 
is chosen. 

2np Rapsir: Yes 


night at 


you could watch. 
They wouldn’t choose you, of course. 

3nD Rapsrr: No, you’re too ragged. 

tru Rapprr: And youre so plain. 

5ru Raspir: You have no glamour. 

RaGGepy: But — perhaps I could fix 
myself up a bit. I would so love 
to be the Easter Rabbit. 

Aut (Laughing and pointing at him): 
You? Ha, ha. 

Ist Rappir: Oh, 
wouldn’t do at all. 

RaGcGrpy: No, I guess you're right. 
(Sighs) Anyway I’m going home to 
brush up. I’ve been helping Beaver 
fix his new house up. That’s why 
I'm so raggedy-looking. (Sighs 
again) Oh, how I'd love to be Easter 
Rabbit. 

2np Rassrir: Oh, for goodness’ sakes, 
Raggedy, quit day-dreaming. You 
know you could never be chosen. 
(SQUIRREL enters rubbing stomach.) 

SQUIRREL: Oh dear, oh dear, | am so 
hungry. I just can’t remember where 
I hid those acorns last fall. Won’t 
one of you rabbits help me find them? 


Raggedy, you 





ist Raspsrr: Not I. I must hurry home 
soon to get ready for the meeting 
tonight. My whiskers need a good 
combing. Hope you find your acorns, 
Squirrel. 

RaacGepy: I should go home too, but 
first | will help you, Squirrel. Seems 
to me I saw you hide your acorns 
down near that old stump in the 
hollow. Come I'll show you. 
(RAGGEDY and SQuIRREL leave.) 

2np Rassir: That silly Raggedy 
always helping someone. 
thinks about himself. 

3rD Rassir: Can you imagine Rag- 
gedy being chosen as Easter Rabbit? 

47H Rappir: Raggedy? Of course not. 
Ha, ha, ha. You make me laugh. 

5rnH Rapsir: Here he comes back on 
the run. (RAGGEDY comes back.) 

RaGGepy (Puffing): Poor Squirrel. He’s 
very forgetful. He was so glad when 
I told him where one of his store 
houses was located. Here 
Bear. 
about.) 

Bear: My goodness, | certainly feel 
weak. I’ve been hibernating all 
winter and it seems I can’t get filled 
uD. 

2np Rapsit: You'd better get your- 
self some food. 

Bear: Yes, but it is hard to find - 
hard to find. (Shakes head) It’s 
so early and I’m hungry. 

2np Rassir: Well, don’t come to me 
for help. I’m going to be at the 
meeting tonight. I might be chosen 
to be the Easter Rabbit. I must go 
home and slick my fur up. 

RacGcGeEpy: I should go home too, Bear, 
but first I must show you the grubs 
I found in that old tree in the mead- 


Never 


comes 


(Bear enters, looking sadly 


ow. 
Come 
leave.) 

3rD Rassir: That silly Raggedy. He 
never finds time to take care of 
himself. 

4ru Rassir: I don’t think it would do 
him much good. He will always be 
the same old Raggedy. 

5rH Rassir: If he weren't always 
looking out for others, he might 
get himself looking decent. 

ist Rassrr: I doubt it. 

2np Rassir: | wonder which one of us 
will be chosen tonight. 
comes back.) 

RaaGepy: Poor old Bear. He was so 
hungry. He hadn’t eaten all winter. 
I’m glad I knew about those grubs. 
My goodness, here comes Sparrow, 
and does he ever look hungry! 
(Sparrow enters looking about the 
ground.) 

Sparrow: Hello, Have you 
seen any grain? There isn’t a thing 
to eat around here. If I could only 
find a little grain to tide me over 
until it gets warmer. 

3rp Rassir: Well, don’t ask me. I 
am going home soon to get ready 
for the meeting tonight. Look at 
my tail. I need to fluff it up a bit. 

RaaGepy: I should leave too, but first 
I will show you where you might 
find some grain. Over this way there 
is an old grain shed. Come on and 
I'll show you. (RaGccepy and 
SPARROW leave.) 

4rn Rassir: That Raggedy! He has 
no pride in his appearance at all. 

Sra Rapsir: Helping Sparrow. 
Honestly — he just can’t stand to 
see anyone hungry. 


You look so thin, Mr. Bear. 
on. (Brar and RaGerpy 


(RAGGEDY 


tabbits. 





ist Raspir: He’s a queer one — that 
Raggedy. He'll never amount to 
anything. 

2np Raspsir: Just a plain old ragged- 
looking rabbit. 

3rd Rassir: Shh — here he 
back. (RAGGEDY enters.) 

47H Rappir: Well, | suppose you've 
got Sparrow taken care of. 

tAGGEDY: Oh yes. I’m so glad I hap- 
pened to know about the grain shed. 

StH Rapsit: You're a funny one all 
right. Look, tobin. 
He’s early this year. (ROBIN enters.) 

Rosin: Dear me, no gardens yet, no 
worms. I wish I hadn't 
soon. I’d give anything for a worm. 
[ really am hungry. 

47H Rapsir: Well, don’t look at me, 
Robin. I’m much too busy. Any- 
way, vou robins are always in a 
hurry to get back here. Why don’t 
you stay away until later? I must 
go home and freshen up a bit for 
the meeting tonight. 

RaGGepy: I should go too, Robin, but 
first let me show you the field on 
the hillside where the has 
melted. You might find a few worms 
or bugs there. I just happened by 
there today. (Rosin and RaGGepy 
leave. ) 

4ru Rappir: That Raggedy sure does 
get around doesn’t he. But isn’t 
he foolish? Here it is getting late 
and off he goes to help Robin. 

5TH Rassit: It will take him such a 
long time to brush up that tangled 
fur, too. 

ist Rappir: Raggedy now, and Rag- 
gedy, he will always be. (RaaGepy 
comes back puffing.) 

taGGEDY: Well, I suppose I’d better 


comes 


here comes 


come so 


SHOW 


go home and get cleaned up. (All 
the others laugh.) 

2np Raspsit: It’s no use, Raggedy. 
You won’t be chosen anyway. Look, 
here comes Red Deer. I haven’t 
seen him in a long time. (Rep 
DEER enters. ) 

Rep Derr: Have you seen any nice 
green moss around here. There is 
so little to eat in the forest right now. 

5tH Rappir: Don’t expect me to help 

you find it, Red. Deer. I may be 
chosen to be Easter Rabbit  to- 
night. Come on, Rabbits.  Let’s 
go home and primp up. We haven’t 
much time. Come on everybody. 
(The five Rapsirs leave.) 
AGGEDY: I should go home too, but 
first, Mr. Red Deer, I will show you 
where I saw some moss. It is on 
the other side of the ravine. Come 
with me. (Rep DEER and Raccepy 
leave. Oud Rapsir enters.) 

Oxtp Rassir: Well, this is the place. 
Wonder who the new Easter Rabbit 
will be this year. Too bad I’m not 
younger. I think I’d be just the 
type. Nice long whiskers, fluffy tail, 
long ears — hmm — not bad. Ho 
hum — well — here they come, all 
spruced up. (The five RABBITS come 
back, chattering to each other.) 

lst Rapsir: Is the Easter Fairy here? 

Op Rassir: Not yet. But here comes 
that Raggedy. (RaGGrpy enters.) 

2np Rassit: What a sight you are, 
Raggedy. 

RaacGepy: I know. 
to clean up. 
here and 


I haven’t had time 
I'll just sit way back 
watch while the 


‘airy 


chooses one of you. 
3rRD Rassir: Well, vou’d better not 
let her see you. 





4ru Rapprr: Keep down low and you 
won't be noticed. 

5ra Rapsir (Struts aboul): How do I 
look? (Farry enters, carrying Easter 
basket. ) 

Farry: Good evening, Rabbits. 

ALL: Easter 
We've been waiting for you. 

Farry: You have? I have been here 
several times this afternoon. 

Au: Here? You have? 

Farry: Yes. | came five times. 

ALL: Five times! 

Isr Rapp: I didn’t see you. 

Farry: Did you see a hungry squirrel? 

Ist Rapsir: Yes. 

Farry: That was I. I came first dis- 
guised as a squirrel. (Jo 2NnpD 


Good evening, Fairy. 


Rassir) Did you see a hungry bear? 
2np Rapsir: Yes. 
Farry: 1 came the second time dis- 
guised as a bear. (Jo 3xp Rappir) 
Did you see a hungry sparrow? 


3rD Rassir: Yes. 

Farry: I came the third time dis- 
guised as a sparrow. (To 41H 
Rassit) Did you see a hungry 
robin? 

47H Rapsirt: Yes. 

Farry: I came the fourth time dis- 
guised as robin. (To 5rn Rapsrr) 
Did you see a hungry red deer? 

5TH Rassir: Yes, I did. 

Farry: I came the fifth time as a deer. 
And now I am here to choose the 
Easter Rabbit. 

Ist Rappir: We are all brushed up 
and ready to be chosen. 


2np Rapnrr: Yes, we have been busy 
getting ready for you. 

Farry: The Easter Rabbit must be 
kind and good and helpful. The 
children must love him. Have you 
been kind and helpful to others? 
(The Rapsrrs look at each olher 
shamefully, but do not answer.) Rag- 
gedy is the only one among you who 
could ever be a real Easter Rabbit. 

AuL: Raggedy! ! 

Famy: Yes. Raggedy — where are 
you? 

RaGcepy (/n a timid voice): Here | am. 

Farry: Come here, Raggedy. You will 
be the new Easter Rabbit. (Rac- 

GEDY comes up to Farry. She gives 

him basket.) 

taBBIT: I thought the 
Rabbit had to be beautiful. 

2np Raspir: And have his whiskers 
combed. 

3kD Rappir: And have his fur slicked 
smooth. 

Orp Rassit: Well then, why don't you 
help Raggedy get ready? 

4ru Rapsrr: Of course! Raggedy needs 
our help. All day he has been 
helping others. 

5TH Rapsit: Let’s help make him the 
most beautiful Easter Rabbit there 
ever was! 

Farry: Thank you all. I choose all 
the rest of you to be the Easter 
Rabbit's helpers. 

Au: Hooray for Raggedy! 

THE END 


(For Production Notes, see page 86) 


Ist Kaster 


Hooray! 





An Up-and-Doing Day 


by Aileen Fisher 


Characters 
‘TEACHER 
PUPILS, any number 
8 Boys AND GIRLs with letters 

Time: An April day. 

SETTING: A schoolroom. At the center 
of the stage is a screen (or screens) 
arranged to represent a closed spelling 
book. In front of the “book,” the 
numbers 1-8 are written on the floor 
in chalk. These numbers are spaced 
oul evenly across the stage. 

Ar Rise: TEACHER is at her desk up 
front, Purts are in their seats. 
8 Boys AND GIRLs with large card- 
board letters (A,Y,R,A,B,D,O,R) are 
hidden behind the ‘‘spelling book.”’ 

TEACHER: Let’s see how wise you are 

today, 
how full you are of learning: 

Who can spell a spring-like day 
that stands for spring returning? 
Puptts (Puzzled): Who can spell a 

spring-like day 
that stands for spring returning? 

Teacuer: A day for looking far ahead, 
when vision is the rule. . . 

Ist Boy (Holding up hand): I bet you 

spell it A-P-R-I-L .. . F-O-O-L! 

Ist Girt: We must keep looking far 

ahead — 
that day is full of fooling! 
TeacuEr: No, no, I don’t mean April 
Fool. 


Dear me, where is your schooling? 
I’m thinking of. a spring-like day 
when faith and hope are ruling. 


Puptts (Puzzled): Who can spell a 
spring-like day 
when faith and hope are ruling? 
TeacHerR: A day when shoots and 
stalks and roots 
are stretching necks and legs .. . 
2np Girt: Do you mean Laster, full 
of hope 
for flowers and Easter eggs? 
Puptis (Nodding): Easter is a spring- 
like day 
that stands for spring returning. 
2np Boy: When stalks and roots and 
little shoots 
are full of life and yearning, 
3rp Girt: When we have faith that 
winter’s gone 
and spring is quickly learning. 
Tracuer: No, no, not Easter. 
this time, 
but quite another day. 
It comes much earlier down south, 
and sometimes not till May... 
a day when we are full of hope 
and full of plans a-brewing. 
Who can spell a spring-like day 
when we are up and doing? 
Purms (Puzzled): Who can spell a 
spring-like day 
when we are up and doing? 
3RD Boy: Give a hint! 
47H GIRL: Yes, give a hint. 
Pupiis: The question isn’t easy. 
TreacHer: The spring-like day I'm 
thinking of 
is very, very trees-y. 
Pupiis: Trees-y, trees-y? 


Not 





TeacuHER: Full of trees! 

Come, open up your spelling book 
and spell it, if you please. (47TH 
Boy and 5TH Giri go forward and 
open the “Spelling-book”’ screen, then 
return to their seats. Letter A comes 
out, stands on space marked Number 
1.) 

A: A for apple . . . apple tree, 
and Johnny Appleseed 
who planted orchards right and left, 
for planting was his creed. (Letler 
Y comes out, stands on space Num- 
ber 8.) 

Y: (Turning over card to show sketch of 
yew branch with flat sharp-tipped 
needles, with ‘“‘yew’’ printed beneath; 
then turning card back to Y): Y for 
yew .. . an evergreen 
with branches sweeping down. 

Plant a yew and you will have 

the rarest tree in town. (Letter R 
comes oul, stands on space Number 
2.) 

R: R for redbud — bright with blooms 

before its leaves are out, 
a tree George Washington admired 
and planted roundabout. (Letter A 
comes oul, stands on space Number 
7.) 

A: A for aspen — commonest 
of all the trees we know, 
with shaky leaves and quaky leaves 
that twinkle to and fro. (Letter B 
comes oul, stands on space Number 
3.) 

B: B for balsam, buckeye, birch, 
and butternut and bay, 
beech and basswood . 

pick 


. . take your 


to plant this spring-like day. (Let- 
ter D comes out, stands on space 
Number 6.) 

D: D for dogwood — hold your breath 
when starry blooms abound. 
Jefferson and Washington 
both loved that tree around. (Let- 
ter O comes out, stands on space 
Number 4.) 

QO: O for oak, the king of trees, 
that lives for years on end. 

Plant an oak and you will have 

a sturdy lifetime friend. (Letter R 
comes out, stands on space Number 
5.) 

R: R for redwood — nature’s giant, 
the longest-lived of all. 

And yet each mighty tree was once 
a seedling, thin and small. (The 
letters now spell out Arbor Day) 

Pupits (Excited): That spells Arbor 
Day. Just look! 


TEACHER (Laughing): Just think of all 
you're learning. 
5TH Boy: It surely is a trees-y day 
that stands for spring returning. 
Gra Girt: A day for looking far 
ahead 


from acorns clear to oaks. 
(jrH Boy: From. seedlings 
spreading trees 
that shade the yard for folks. 
Treacuer (Nodding): A day of vision 
and of faith, 
a day of plans a-brewing. 
Pupits (Hagerly): Let’s hurry up and 
plant some trees. 
Let’s all be up and doing! 
THE END 


(For Production Notes, see page 86) 


way to 





Planting Time 


by Alice Very 


Characters 
Dick} 
Mouy | 
Tom 
JANE 
JOHN 
Berry 
Rostns, two 
Brown THRASHER 
Crows, three 
SONG SPARROW 
({OLDFINCH 
CHICKADEB 
Time: Spring. 
SerrinG: Outdoor scene. 
At Rise: Rosin is perched on low 
branch singing. Children watch. 
Ist Rosin: Cheerily, cheer! 
Spring time is here — 
Winter is over. 
Summer is near. 
Dick: Hi, Robin! I know 
Your rollicking tune. 
I never expected 
To hear you so soon! 


Children 


Birds 





Mo uty: The sun is so warm, 

The sky is so blue. 

It’s just as if spring 

Made everything new. 
Tom: We don’t have to stay 

Indoors all the day. 

But out in the sun 

We'll run and we'll play. 
JANE: But what can we play 

Now winter is done? 
Joun: Oh, let’s make a garden! 
Berry: Yes, that will be fun! 


Tom: I’ll bring a shovel, 
A rake and two hoes. 
Joun: I have plenty of string 
To straighten the rows. 
run to get tools.) 
Mo.ty: What shall we plant? 
JANE: I want potatoes. 
Mo ty: I’d rather have flowers. 
Joun: No, I say tomatoes. 
Berry: Let’s fill up the middle 
With good things to eat, 
And all round the edges 
Plant flowers, to smell sweet. (Chil- 
dren work.) 
Dick: We'll dig and we'll shovel, 
We'll rake and we'll hoe, 
Till the ground is all soft 
For the small seeds to grow. 
(RosIns follow the children.) 
2nd Rosin: Come, Robins, 
wait. — 
You don’t need a plate. 
Your dinner’s all ready. 
Come quick! Don’t be late! 
after worms) 
lst Rosin: Thanks for a treat 
We'll never forget. 
The cutworms we eat 
Will pay for our debt. 
Mo tty: Help yourselves to the worms 
You’re welcome to those 
Only don’t touch the seeds 
Or dig up the rows. 
Tom: We like to work hard 
Because we are strong. 
Let’s all keep together 
By singing a song. 


(Children 


don’t 


(Goes 


(They sing a 





planiing or farming song, such as 
“Shall We Show You How the 
Farmer.’’) 

JANE: Now everything’s planted 
Except for the corn, 

And for that we must wait 
Till the weather gets warm. 

Tom: But how can you tell 
When the right time will be? 

Berry: Just ask the Brown Thrasher— 
He’s up in that tree. 

Brown THRASHER (From low branch): 
Plant it! plant it! 

Cover it up! cover it up! 
Then go dig it! then go dig it! 

Berry: There’s only one way — 

As sure as you’re born — 
When you hear the Brown Thrasher 
It’s time to plant. corn. 

Joun: Yes, birdie, we'll do 

What you say in your song, 

But we'll not dig it up — 

That part would be wrong. (Children 
plant corn.) 

Brown THRASHER: Plant it, plant it, 
Cover it up, cover it up! 

Mo tty: Our work is all done. 

We can sit in the shade 

Or lie in the sun 

And drink lemonade. (Children sing 
another farming song such as “You 
Nor I Nor Nobody Knows,” then they 
begin yawning and stretching.) 

Ist Crow (Peeping out from trees): 
Nobody knows 
Except us crows! 

Brown TurasHer: Then go dig it. 
Then go dig it! (Children lie on 
ground with hats and kerchiefs over 
faces and go to sleep.) 

Ist Crow (As Crows scratch and dig 
up corn): Hurry up! Dig it up! 
Use your beak and your claw. 
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I'll give the alarm 
If there’s danger — Caw, Caw! 
2np Crow: We'll gobble and peck 
Till the garden’s a wreck, 
We'd rather eat corn 
Than ice cream or cake. 
2np Rosin: You naughty Crows, stop! 
We'll warn them — Peep, peep! 
Wake up, or your crop 
Will be gone while you sleep! 
3RxD Crow: Caw! Caw! Here they come 
Won’t they have a surprise! 
But you can’t catch us crows, 
We crows are too wise. (Crows fly 
away.) 
Dick (Waking): O Molly! 
quick! 
Tommy !—Jane!—Betty !—John! 
Someone played us a trick — 
Our corn is all gone! (Children jump. 
up.) 
Motty: It must have been crows. 
Now what shall we do? 
JANE: We must plant it again. 
Berry: But they’ll dig that up too. 
Dick: I have an idea — 
A wonderful plan — 

Let's fix up a scarecrow — 
They'll think it’s a man. 
Tom: Yes let’s — out of bags, 
Old clothes, and a hat, 

And stuff him with rags 

To make him look fat. 

run to get materials.) 
Joun: You can have this old coat — 

It belonged to my dad — 

It was chewed by a goat 

And it looks rather sad. 
Berry: And here’s an old hat 

My grandmother wore. 

It ought to scare them 

‘Cause it scared me before. 
Joun: If we had an umbrella 


Come 


(Children 





To look like a gun — 
Or even a stick — 
They’d think it was one. (Children 
make scarecrow and set him up in 
corn patch which they replant.) 
Berry: All right, Mister Crow, 
We've a lesson to teach you — 
Here’s Raggedy Andy 
All ready to meet you. 
hide as Crows enter.) 
Ist Crow: Caw, caw! 
chance! 
They’ve planted some more. 
We'll finish it up 
Just the same as before. 
crow and is. startled) 


(Children 


Here’s our 


(Sees scare- 
Look out! 


Keep away! 
2np Crow: Go back! Don’t come near! 
Get going! Don’t stay! 
It’s dangerous here! 
away.) 
2np Crow (Peeping out from trees): 


(Crows fly 


Do you know, I suspect 
We were breaking the law? 
3rd Crow (Peeping out): Why, I 
only pecked 


A few kernels — Caw, Caw! (Chil- 
dren come out of hiding and kneel 
beside garden. } 

JANE: Oh, look! Coming up! 
See — little green leaves! (Jumps 
up) And that’s how our scarecrow 
Got rid of the thieves! 

Sone Sparrow (From 

good little birds 
And we are your friends 
We'll stay here and sing 
Until summer ends. 
GoupFincH (From trees): Just plant 
a few sunflowers 
All you can spare — 
And you'll always have sunshine 
And goldfinches there. 
CHICKADEE (From trees): And if you'll 
put out 
A few seeds for me 
I’}l stay here all year 
Singing, Chick-a-dee-dee. (Children 
sing a song such as “Farmer in the 
Dell” and dance around scarecrow.) 


THE END 


trees): We're 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


PLANTING TIME 

Characters: 3 male; 3 female; birds may be 
male and/or female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. The children wear 
overalls and straw hats. The birds are 
dressed to resemble the species they repre- 
sent. Their costumes may be as simple or as 
elaborate as desired. They may wear signs 
of identification. 

Properties: Gardening tools, cardboard worms, 
seed corn, old coat, old hat, old trousers, 
wooden frame to make scarecrow. 

Setting: This play is designed to be produced 
outdoors. However, if it is given on stage, 

eens and cardboard bushes and trees 
should form the background. If the play 
is given outdoors, a small garden should 
be prepared in which the children actually 
plant corn seeds. If the play is presented 
on stage, the children will have to pretend 
to plant and dig up the corn. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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1—NOW AVAILABLE 





CATALOG 


of Plays Previously Published 
and Still in Active Demand 


Here is a selected list of more than 
vag from issues of PLAYS, 
ama Magazine for Young 
People. 
The play descriptions, each of which 
contains a plot summary, setting, 
and number of characters, are 
uped under the following popu- 
ar headings: 
Comedies Columbus 
Christmas Halloween 
Lincoln's Birthday Thanksgiving 
Valentine's Day Book Week 
Washington's Birthday United Nations 
Easter All-Girl Casts 
Mother's Day Patriotic and Historical 
Memorial Day Legends, Fables 
Graduation and Promotion Radio Plays 


This catalog will be a convenient 
guide for subscribers who may wish 
to refer to material previously pub- 
lished in the magazine. Send for 
coy free copy of this 24-page cata- 
og today. Just drop a postcard to: 


PLAYS, Inc., Publishers 
8 ARLINGTON ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 














PLAYBOOKS 


=> If — are a subscriber you may obtain 
additional of any of the plays pub- 
lished in PLAYS for use by members of 
the cast. 


@-—> By uahasinn play scripts you can save 
time effort spent in copying out 


™@—> We can su with copies of plays 
from aE pa issues. 


Subscribers pay only 20 cents per script! 
When ordering, be sure to give name under 
which subscription is listed. (Otherwise the 
price of each play is 40 cents per copy.) 


To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest that pay- 
ment accompany orders, especially in small 
quanisties. 


PLAYS, INC. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 











PRODUCTION NOTES 
Tue CHoosine or Easter Raspit 


Characters: 1 female; all other characters may 
be male and/or female. 


Playing Time: 10 minutes. 


Costumes: The Fairy wears long, flowing, 
light blue robes. The animal costumes my 
be as elaborate as desired. The anim 
might all wear appropriately-colored cotton 
knit pajamas. Me this basic costume the 
rabbits may add a puffy cotton tail and 
long ears; the squirrel, a long bushy tail; 
the sparrow and robin, a beak and a tail; 
the red deer, antlers made from branches; 
and the bear, short ears and paws. Rag- 
gedy Rabbit should be dressed similiarly 
to the other rabbits, but his costume should 
be frayed and his tail bedraggled-looking. 


Properties: A notice, glasses for Old Rabbit, 
Easter basket for Fairy. 


Setting: A clearing in the woods. There are 
some cardboard trees upstage center. Other 
greens and cardboard bushes complete the 
setting. 


Lighting: No special effects. 


An Up-anp-Doine Day 


Characters: 10 male; 11 female; male and 
female extras to be pupils. 


Playing Time: 5 minutes. 
Costumes: Modern, everyday dress. 


Properties: Eight large cardboard letters 
spelling Arbor Day. 


Selting: A classroom. There are desks or 
chairs for the pupils placed at the sides of 
the s . At downstage left is the teacher’s 
desk. At the center of the stage is a screen 
(or screens) arranged to represent a closed 
pains book. In front of the “book”, 
the numbers 1-8 are written on the floor 
in chalk These numbers are spaced out 
evenly across the stage. 


Lighting: No special effects. 





Part Four 


Radio Play 





Macbeth 


by William Shakespeare 
adapted for Radio by Lewy Olfcon 


Characters 
Ist WircH 
2npD WircH 
3RD WITcH 
MAcBETH 
BANQuo 
Ross, a noble 
Lapy MAcBreru 
MESSENGER 
Macpvurr, a noble 
LENNOX, a noble 
APPARITIONS, three 
lst Lorp 
2np Lorp 
Docror 
NURSE 

Sounpb: Wind, rain and thunder. 

Music, Eerie theme, in and under. 

Isv Wrrecu (A shrill, cackling voice): 
When shall we three meet again? 
In thunder, lightning, or in rain? 

2np Wircu: When the hurlyburly’s 
done, when the battle’s lost and 
won. 

3eD Wrrcu: That will be ere the set of 
sun. 

Ist Wrrcu: Where the place? 

2np Wircu: Upon the heath. 

3rp Wircn: There to meet 
Macbeth. 

WircueEs (In unison, chanting weirdly) : 
Fair is foul and foul is fair. 
through the fog and filthy air. 


Playing time: 25 minutes. 


with 


Hover 


Sounp: A drum, slightly off mike. 

3rd Wircu: A drum! A 
Macbeth doth come. 

Wircues (Chanting in unison): The 
weird sisters, hand in hand, posters 
of the sea and land, thus do go 
about, about; thrice to thine, thrice 
to mine, thrice again to make up 
nine. Peace! The charm’s wound up. 

Macsetu (A mature, vigorous voice; 
fading on): So foul and fair a day I 
have not seen. 

Banquo (Of the same age): What are 
these, most valorous Macbeth, so 
withered and so wild in their attire? 
They look not like inhabitants of 
earth, and yet are on it. You should 
be women, and yet your beards for- 
bid me to interpret that you are so. 

Macsertu (Challenging): Speak, if you 
can. What are you? 

Ist Wrrcn: All hail, Macbeth, Thane 
of Glamis! 

2np Wircu: All hail, Macbeth, Thane 
of Cawdor! 

3rD Wircu: All hail, Macbeth, that 
shalt be king hereafter! 

Macsetu (Astonished): What! 

Banquo: Good Macbeth, why do you 
start and seem to fear things that do 
sound so fair? My noble partner 
you greet, oh women wild, with 
great prediction of noble having and 
of royal hope. To me you speak not. 


drum! 





If you can look into the seeds of 
time and say which grain will grow 
and which will not, speak then to 
me, Banquo, who neither beg nor 
fear your favors nor your hate. 

Wrrcues (Jn unison): Hail, Banquo! 

lst Wircn: Lesser than Macbeth, and 
greater. 

2np Wircu: Not so happy, yet much 
happier. 

3rp Wrren: Thou shalt get kings, 
though thou be none. So all hail, 
Macbeth and Banquo! 

Wrrenes (Jn unison): Banquo and 
Macbeth, all hail. 

MacsBeErTu: Stay, you imperfect speak- 
ers, tell me more! By my father’s 
death I know I am Thane of Glamis; 
but how of Cawdor? The Thane of 
Cawdor lives, a prosperous gentle- 
man; and to be king stands not 
within the prospect of belief, no 
more than to be Cawdor. Say from 
whence you owe this strange intelli- 
gence, or why upon this blasted 
heath you stop our way with such 
prophetic greeting. Speak, I charge 
you! 

Wrrcues (Hissing, fading off): Ssssssss! 

Sounp: A clap of thunder. 

Banquo: Wither are they vanished? 

Macsetu: Into the air. Would they 
had stayed! 

Banquo: Were such things here, or 
have we eaten on the insane root 
that takes the reason prisoner? 

Macsetu (Wonderingly): Your chil- 
dren, Banquo, shall be kings. 

Banquo: You shall be king. 

Macsern: And Thane of Cawdor too. 
Went it not so? 

Banquo: To the selfsame tune and 
words. But look you. Who’s here? 
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Macsern: It is our kinsman, Ross. 

Ross (Fading on): Hail, Banquo and 
Macbeth. 

Macseru and Banquo: Hail, Ross. 

Ross: The King hath happily received, 
Macbeth, the news of thy success in 
battle. Everyone did bear thy 
praises in his kingdom’s great de- 
fense and poured them down before 
him. 

Macsetu: Thou art too kind. 

Ross: And in reward, he bade me, from 
him, call thee Thane of Cawdor. 
Banquo (Softly): What, can the devil 

speak true? 

Macsetu (Bewildered): The Thane of 
Cawdor lives. Why do you dress me 
in borrowed robes? 

Ross: Who was the Thane lives yet, 
but under heavy judgment bears 
that life which he deserves to lose. 
Treasons capital, confessed and 
proved, have overthrown him. 

Macseru (Softly): Glamis, and Thane 
of Cawdor! The greatest is behind. 
(Aloud) Thanks, cousin, for your 
pains. (Softer, urgently) Banquo, 
do you not hope your children shall 
be kings, when those that gave the 
Thane of Cawdor to me promised no 
less to them? 

Banquo: Oftentimes, to win us to our 
harm, the instruments of darkness 
tells us truths, win us with honest 
trifles, to betray us in deepest conse- 
quence. 

Macsetru (With conviction): Come 
what come may, time and the hour 
runs through the roughest day. 

Music: Dramatic theme, in and under. 

Lapy Macserts (Mature voice, reading) : 
“They met me in the day of success; 
and I have learned by the perfectest 





report that they have more in them 
than mortal knowledge. When I 
burned in desire to question them 
further, they made themselves air, 
into which they vanished. Whiles I 
stood rapt with the wonder of it, 
came missives from the King, who 
all-hailed me Thane of Cawdor, 
by which title these weird sisters 
had saluted me, and referred me to 
the coming on of time with ‘Hail, 
king that shalt be!’ This have I 
thought good to deliver thee, my 
dearest partner of greatness. Lay it 
to thy heart, and farewell.” (After a 
pause, determinedly) Glamis thou art, 
and Cawdor, and shalt be what 
thou art promised. Yet do I fear thy 
nature. It is too full of the milk of 
human kindness to catch the nearest 
way. What thou wouldst highly, 
that wouldst thou holily. Hie thee 


hither, then, that I may pour my 


spirits in thine ear and chastise with 
the valor of my tongue all that im- 
pedes thee from the golden round 
which fate doth seem to have thee 
crowned withal. 

MESSENGER (Off mike): My lady. 

Lapy Macseru: What is your tidings? 

Messencer: The King comes here to- 
night. 

Lapy Macseru (Angrily): Thou’rt 
mad to say it! Thy master would 
have informed for preparation. 

MESSENGER: So please you, it is true. 
Our Thane is coming. One of my 
fellows had the speed of him, who, 
almost dead for breath, had scarcely 
more than would make up his 
message. 

Lapy Macsera: Give him tending; he 
brings great news. (Pause) The 


raven himself is hoarse that croaks 
the fatal entrance of King Duncan 
under my battlements. Come, you 
spirits that tend on mortal thoughts ; 
fill me from the crown to the toe, 
top-full of direst cruelty! Make 
thick my blood! Come night, and 
pall thee in the dunnest smoke of 
hell that my keen knife see not the 
wound it makes, nor heaven peep 
through the blanket of the dark to 
ery “Hold, hold!’ 

Macsetu (Off mike): My wife! 

Lapy Macseru (Proudly): Great 
Glamis! Worthy Cawdor! Greater 
than both, by the all-hail hereafter! 

Macsetru: My dearest love, Duncan 
comes here tonight. 

Lapy Macseru: And when goes hence? 

Macseru: Tomorrow, as he purposes. 

Lapy Macseru (Determinedly): O, 
never shall sun that morrow see. 
Your face, my Thane, is as a book 
where men may read strange mat- 
ters. Look like the innocent flower, 
but be the serpent under it. He 
that’s coming must be provided for; 
and you shall put this night’s great 
business into my dispatch, which 
shall to all our nights and days to 
come give solely sovereign sway and 
masterdom. 

Macseru: We will speak further. 

Lapy Macseru: Only look up clear. 
To alter favor ever is to fear. (Omi- 
nously) Leave all the rest to me. 

Music: A forbidding theme, in and 
under. 

Macsetu (Deep in thought): If it were 
done, when ’tis done, then ’twere 
well it were done quickly. That but 
this blow might be the be-all and the 
end-all here, but here, upon this 





bank and shoal of time, we’d jump 
the life to come. But in these cases 
we still have judgment here, that 
but we teach bloody instructions, 
which, being taught, return to 
plague the inventor. 

Lapy Macseru (Off mike): Husband? 

Macseru: How now? What news? 

Lapy Macsers (Fading on): He has 
almost supped. 

Macseru: Hath he asked for me? 

Lapy Macsetu: Know you not he has? 

Macseru: We will proceed no further 
in this business. He hath honored 
me of late, which honors would be 
worn now in their newest gloss, not 
cast aside so soon. 

Lapy Macsern: Was the hope drunk 
wherein you dressed yourself? Hath 
it slept since? And wakes it now to 
look so green and pale at what it did 
so freely, letting “I dare not” wait 
upon “I would,” like the poor cat 
in the adage? 

Macseru: Prithee, peace! I dare do 
all that may become a man. Who 
dares do more is none. 

Lapy Macseru: What beast was it 
then that made you break this enter- 
prise to me? 

Macsera: If we should fail? 

Lapy Macseru: We fail! But screw 
your courage to the sticking place 
and we'll not fail. When Duncan is 
asleep, his two chamberlains will I 
with wine and wassail so convince, 
that memory and the receipt of 
reason shall be a limbeck only. Then 
what cannot you and I perform upon 
the unguarded Duncan? 

Macseru: Will it not be received, 
when we have marked with blood 
those sleepy two of his own chamber 


and used their very daggers, that 
they had done it? 

Lapy Macsrru: Who dares receive it 
other, as we shall make our griefs 
and clamor roar upon his death? 

Macseru: Then I am settled, and 
bend up each corporal agent to this 
terrible feat. Away, and mock the 
time with fairest show; false face 
must hide what the false heart doth 
know. 

Music: Forbidding theme, in and under. 

Lapy Macseru: That which hath 
made them drunk hath made me 
bold. Hark! Peace! He is about it. 
The doors are open, and the grooms 
do mock their charge with snores. I 
have drugged their possets. 

Macsetu (Off mike): Who’s there? 
What, ho? 

Lapy Macsern (Distressed): Alack, I 
am afraid they have awaked and 
‘tis not done! The attempt, and not 
the deed, confound us. Had he not 
resembled my father as he slept, I 
had done’t! 

Macseru (Fading on): | have done 
the deed. Blood on my hands — a 
sorry sight. Methought I heard a 
voice cry “Sleep no more. Macbeth 
doth murder sleep.””— The inno- 
cent sleep, sleep that knits up the 
ravell’d sleave of care, the death of 
each day’s life, sore labor’s bath, 
balm of hurt minds, great nature’s 
second course, chief nourisher in 
life’s feast — 

Lapy Macseru: What do you mean? 

Macsern: Still it cried, “Sleep no 
more!’ To all the house: “Glamis 
hath murdered sleep, and therefore 
Cawdor shall sleep no more — 
Macbeth shall sleep no more! 
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Lapy Macsetu: Who was it that thus 
cried? Why, worthy husband, you 
do unbend your noble strength to 
think so brainsickly of things. Go 
get some water and wash this filthy 
witness from your hands. (A palled) 
Why did you bring these daggers 
from the place? They must lie 
there! Carry them back and smear 
the sleepy grooms with blood. 

Macsera: I'll go no more! I am afraid 
to think what I have done; I dare 
not look on it again. 

Lapy Macseru (Disgusted): Give me 
the daggers. The sleeping and the 
dead are but as pictures. (Fading) 
"Tis the eye of childhood that fears 
a painted devil. 

Sounb: Knocking, off mike. 

Macseru (Terrified): Whence is that 
knocking? How is’t with me when 
every noise appals me? 

Lapy Macseru (Fading on): My 
hands are of your color now, but I 
shame to wear a heart so white. 

Sounpb: Knocking, off mike. 

Lapy Macsera (Urgently): 1 hear a 
knocking at the south entry. Retire 
we to our chamber. A little water 
clears us of this deed. How easy is 
it then! 

Sounb: Knocking, loud and insistent. 

Macsetu (/mpetuously): Wake Dun- 
can with thy knocking! I would 
thou couldst! 

Music: Foreboding theme, in and under. 

Sounp: Knocking, closer to the mike. 

MESSENGER (Fading on): Anon, anon! 
I come! Prithee, patience! 

Sounp: Door opening. 

Macpurr (Fading on): Was it so late, 
friend, ere you went to bed, that you 
do lie so late? 


MessENGER: Faith, sir, we were ca- 
rousing till the second clock. 

Macpurr: Is thy master stirring? Ah, 
our knocking has awaked him; here 
he comes. 


LENNOX: Aye. Good morrow, noble 
sir. 

Macseru: Good morrow, 
both; Macduff, and Lennox. 

Macourer: Is the King stirring, worthy 
Thane? He did command me to call 
timely on him. 

Macseru: [’ll bring you to him. This 
is the door. 

Macpurr (Fading): I’ll make so bold 
to call, for ’tis my limited service. 
Lennox: Goes the King hence today? 
Macseru: He does, good Lennox. 

(Catching himself) He did appoint so. 

Macpurr (Shouting, off mike, fading 
on): O horror, horror, horror! 

Macsetu and Lennox: What’s the 
matter? 

Macpurr (Wildly): His Majesty is 
murdered! Go and see! Awake! 
Awake! Ring the alarum bell. 
Murder and treason! Malcolm! 
Banquo! Awake! Ring the bell! 

Sounp: Alarum bell being rung off mike. 
Ad lib of crowd fading on. 

Lapy Macsetu (Fading on): What’s 
the business that such a hideous 
trumpet calls to parley the sleepers 
of the house? Speak, speak! 

Macpurr: O gentle lady, the repetition 
in a woman’s ear would murder as it 
fell. O Banquo, Banquo, our royal 
master’s murdered! 

Lapy Macseru (Weakly): What, in 
our house? Help me hence, ho! 

Banquo: Look to the lady! Now let us 
meet to question this most bloody 
piece of work to know it further. In 


kinsmen 





the great hand of God I stand, and 
thence against the undivulged pre- 
tence I fight of treasonous malice. 

Macopvrr: And so do I. 

Aux (Jn unison): So all! 

Banquo: Let’s briefly put on manly 
readiness and meet in the hall to- 
gether. 

Music: Militant theme, in and under. 

Ross: How goes the world, good Mac- 
duff? Is’t known who did this bloody 
deed? 

Macpvurr: Those of his chamber, it 
would seem. 

Ross: Alas the day. What good could 
they pretend? 

Macpurr: They were suborned. Mal- 
colm and Donalbain, the King’s two 
sons are fled, which puts upon them 
suspicion of the deed. 

Ross: Then ’tis most like the sov- 
ereignty will fall upon Macbeth. 


Macpurr: Aye, Ross, he is already 
named, and gone to Scone to be 
crowned. 


Ross: Where is Duncan’s body? 

Macpurr: Carried to Colmekill, the 
sacred storehouse of his predecessors. 

Ross: Will you to Scone? 

Macpurr: No, cousin, I’ll to Fife. 

Ross: Well I will thither. God’s beni- 
son go with you and with those that 
would make good of bad, and friends 
of foes. 

Music: Ominous theme, in and under. 

Sounp: Thunder, lightning, wind and 
rain. 

Wircues (Jn unison): Double, double, 
toil and trouble; fire burn and caul- 
dron bubble. 

Isr Wircu: Round about the cauldron 
go; in the poisoned entrails throw. 
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2np Wircu: Fillet of a fenny snake, in 
the cauldron boil and bake. 

3rp Wrren: By the pricking of my 
thumbs, something wicked this way 
comes. 

Macseru (Fading on): How now, you 
secret hags? What is it you do? 

Wircues (Jn unison): A deed without 
a name. 

Macserna: Answer me, black women of 
the night, to what I ask you. 

Ist Wrrcn: Speak! 

2np Witrcu: Demand! 

3rp Wrrcen: We'll answer. Look! 

Macsetu (/[n wonderment): A—A 
head — with a sword by it, rising 
from the cauldron. 

Ist Wircu: He knows thy thought. 
Hear his speech, but say thou naught. 

Ist AppaRITION: Macbeth! Macbeth! 
Beware Macduff; beware the Thane 
of Fife. (Fading) Enough! 

ist Wrrcn: Here’s another, Macbeth, 
more potent than the first. 

Macsetu (Amazed): What bloody 
child is this? 

2np APPARITION (A_ boy’s voice): Be 
bloody, bold and resolute; laugh to 
scorn the power of a man, for none 
of woman born shall harm (Fading) 
Macbeth. 

Macseru (Happily): Then live, Mac- 
duff. What need I fear of thee? 

2np Wircu: Macbeth! Another appari- 
tion comes! 

Macseru: What is this that rises like 
the issue of a king and wears upon 
his baby-brow the round and top of 
sovereignty? 

3RD APPARITION (Another child): Mac- 
beth shall never vanquished be until 
great Birnam Wood to high Dunsi- 
nane Hill shall come against him. 
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Macseru (Elated): That will never be. 
Who can impress the forest, bid the 
tree unfix his earth-bound root? 
But wait — one question more. Ban- 
quo is in his grave, I’ve seen to that; 
but Fleance is escaped. Tell me if 
you can — shall Banquo’s issue ever 
hold the throne? 

Wircues (Jn unison): Seek to know no 
more. 

Music: 
under. 

Sounp: Fanfare and drums. 

lst Lorp: The English power is near, 
led on by Malcolm and Macduff. 
Revenges burn in them against our 
kinsman and our King, Macbeth. 

2np Lorp: Near Birnam Wood shall 
the King’s army meet them; that 
way are they coming. What does 
the tyrant King? 

Ist Lorp: He strongly fortifies the 
walls of Dunsinane. Now does he 
feel his secret murders sticking on 
his hands. Well, march we on to give 
our obedience full — if 
hearts. 

2np Lorp: Our obedience full, or so 
much as it needs to dew the sov- 
ereign flower and drown the weeds. 

Music: Tragic theme, in and under. 

Docror: I have two nights watched 
with you, good Nurse, but can per- 
ceive no truth in your reports. When 
was it she last walked? 

Nurse: Since his Majesty went into 
the field, worthy Doctor, I have 
seen her rise from her bed, throw her 
nightgown upon her, unlock her 
closet, take forth paper, fold it, 
write upon it, read it, afterwards 
seal it, and again return to bed; yet 
all this while in a most fast sleep. 


in 


Threatening theme, 


and 
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Doctor: What, at any time, have you 
heard her say? 

Nurse: That, sir, which I will not re- 
port after her. But lo you, here she 
comes. And upon my life, fast 
asleep. Observe her, and stand 
close. 

Docror: You see her eyes are open. 

Nurse: Aye, but their sense is shut. 
She how she rubs her hands? It is 
an accustomed action with her, to 
seem thus washing her hands. 

Lapy Macseru (Off mike, as through- 
out the scene; her mind is wandering) : 
Yet here’s a spot. 

Doctor: Hark, she speaks! I will set 
down what comes from her, to satisfy 
my remembrance the more strongly. 

Lapy Macseru: Out, black spot, out I 
say! One, two. Why then ’tis time 
to do it. Fie, m’lord, fie! A soldier, 
and afeard? Yet who would have 
thought the old man to have so 
much blood in him? 

Doctor: Do you mark that? 

Lapy Macsetu: What, will these 
hands ne’er be clean? Here’s the 
smell of blood still. All the perfumes 
of Arabia will not sweeten this little 
hand. (Sighing) Ohhhhhhhbhh! 

Docror: What a sigh is there! 
heart is sorely charged. 

Nurse: I would not have such a heart 
in my bosom for the dignity of the 
whole body. 

Lapy Macseru: | tell you yet again, 
M’lord, Banquo’s buried. He can- 
not come out of his grave. There’s a 
knocking at the gate. Come, come, 
give me your hand. What’s done 
cannot be undone. To bed! (Fading) 
Come, my lord, to bed. To bed! 

Doctor: Foul whisperings are abroad. 


The 





More needs she the divine than the 
physician. God, God forgive us all. 
So good night. My mind she has 
mated, and amazed my sight. | 
think, but dare not speak. 

Nurse: Good night, good Doctor. 

Music: Theme of battle and conflict, in 
and under. 

Macsrin (Commanding): Bring me 
no more reports. Till Birnam Wood 
remove to Dunsinane, | cannot taint 
with fear. What’s the boy Malcolm? 
Was he not born of woman? The 
witches said “Fear not, Macbeth. 
No man that’s born of woman shall 
have power upon thee.”’ 

MESSENGER (Off mike): Your Majesty! 

Macsetn: What is your news? 

MeEssENGER: The Queen, my lord, is 
dead. 

Macsetu (Thoughtfully): She should 
have died hereafter; there would 
have been time for such a word. 
(Commanding) Go thee to the battle- 
ments and bring me news of the ap- 
proaching army. 

MESSENGER (Fading): 
Majesty. 

Macsetu: Tomorrow, and tomorrow, 
and tomorrow creeps in this petty 
pace from day to day to the last 
syllable of recorded time; and all our 
yesterdays have lighted fools the 
way to dusty death. Out, out, brief 
candle! Life’s but a walking shadow, 
a poor player, that struts and frets 
his hour upon the stage and then is 
heard no more. It is a tale told by 


I do, your 


an idiot, full of sound and fury, sig- 


nifying nothing. 

MESSENGER (Off mike, breathlessly): A 
word, my lord. 

Macsetu (Anzxiously): Thou comest 
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to use thy 
quickly! 

MessENGER: As I did stand upon the 
hill, I looked toward Birnam, and 
anon methought the wood began to 
move. 

Macseru (Raging): Liar and slave! If 
thou speakst false, upon the next 
tree shalt thou hang. If thy speech 
be truth, I care not if thou dost the 
same for me. I pull in resolution, 
and begin to doubt the equivocation 
of the fiend that lies like truth. “Fear 
not, till Birnam Wood do come to 
Dunsinane.” And 

to Dunsinane. 
Arm, arm and out. Ring the 
alarum bell! Blow wind, come 
wrack, at least we'll die with harness 
on our back! 

Music: 
under. 

Sounpb: Far off, the sounds and cries of 
battle. 

Macsernu (Breathless, exhausted): They 
have tied me to a stake. I cannot 
fly, but bear-like I must fight the 

What’s he that was not 
born of woman? Such a one am I to 
fear, or none. 

Macpurr (Off mike, fading on, wildly): 
Turn, hellhound, turn! 

Macsetru: Macduff! Of all men else 
have I avoided thee. But get thee 


tongue. Thy story 


wood 
(Shouting) 


now a 


comes 


Tempestuous theme, in and 


course. 


back! My soul is too much charged 
with blood of thine already. 
Macpurr: I have no words; my voice 
is in my sword. 
Macsern: | bear a charmed life, which 
must not yield to one of woman born. 


Macpvurr: Despair thy charm! And 
let the angel whom thou still hast 
served to tell thee, Macduff was 





from his mother’s womb untimely 
wrenched. 

Macseru: Accursed be the tongue 
that tells me so, for it hath cowed my 
better part of man! I'll not fight 
with thee! 

Macpvurr: Then yield thee, coward. 

Macseru: I will not yield to kiss the 
ground before young Malcolm’s feet. 
Though Birnam Wood be come to 
Dunsinane, and thou opposed, being 
of no woman born, yet will I try the 
last. Before my body I throw my 
warlike shield. Lay on, Macduff, 
and cursed be he that first cries 
“Hold, enough!” 

Music: Tragic theme, in and under. 

Sounp: Fanfare and drums. 

Macovurr: Hail, King Malcolm, for so 
thou art. Behold the usurper Mac- 
beth’s cursed head. The time is free. 
I see thee compassed with thy king- 
dom’s pearl, that speak my saluta- 
tion in their minds; whose voices I 
desire aloud with mine — Hail, Mal- 
colm, King of Scotland! 

Cnuorus oF MEN (/n unison): Hail, 
Malcolm, King of Scotland! 

SounpD: Fanfare. 

Cuorus oF MEN (/n unison): Hail, 
Malcolm, King of Scotland! 

SounD: Fanfare, into... 

Music: Triumphant theme, up to finish. 


THE END 
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Tuts Is Sytvia. Written and illustrated by 
Sandy Wilson. Dutton. $2.50. 
An amusing satirical “biography” of a 
theatrical cat by the author of the Broadway 
hit, The Boy Friend. 
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% PLAYS FOR SPECIAL DAYS * 
in April > 


In addition to the plays for holidays and special occasions in this {esue, Sd 
subscribers may also obtain plays from previous issues: 


* 


April 17th — Jefferson's Birthday 
Junior and Senior High Middle Grades 


Tsomas Jerrerson’s PLAN Wuose Brrarupay Is Ir? 
TAVERN MEETING Youna Tom Jerrerson 


Radio Plays 


GENTLEMAN FROM VIRGINIA 
Two Acarinst NaPoLeon 


April 19th — Patriot’s Day 
(Paul Revere) 
Junior and Senior High Middle Grades 


Drums In THE Dusk 


No Braver SoLpieRr 
Paut Revere’s Cloak 


Son or LipeRrty 
Tue Litrie Parrior 


April 23rd — Shakespeare's Birthday 
Junior and Senior High 


Juprru’s FaTuer 
Tavent Scouts 
Tus Forest ARDEN 


Easter and Spring 


Lower Grades 
Sprine 1s Here 
Tue Crackep Easter Eco 
Tue Woop Fotx anp Tae Litrsr Bugs 
Hep WaNTED ror Easter 
Tue Seven Lirris Seeps 
Tus NAMING or THE FLowers 
Tus Frrst Easter Ecos 
Spring NEIGHBORS 
Tue Lazy Lrrrie RarnpRrop 
Miss Rosin’s Scuoo. 
Bunny Picnic 
Tue BunnyLanp Brigaps 
Tue First Flowers 
Easter Eao Rouine 
Weepina Wi1ttow's Happy Dar 


Junior and Senior High 
A Hooxy Hotmar 
An Op To Sprine 
Tuwips anp Two Lips 
Bunnies AND Bonners 
Tux Goop Eae 
Spring Fever 
Tue Case or THe Easter Bonner 
Hearts anp Flowers 
Tomorrow 18s Easter 
Norsine TO WeAR 
Tus Easter Hop 


Middle Grades 
Easter Bunny Maaic 
Finest Day or Aprit 
Aparit Foo. 
Moruer Eartu's New Dress 
Tue Maaic Eca 





Any of these plays from past issues of our magazine, as well as those in the current 
issue, may be produced royalty-free by subscribers. Single copies of individual plays 
may be purchased by current subscribers only for 20c each (40c to non-subscribers). 


When ordering scripts, please give name under which subscription is listed. Otherwise 
regular price of 40c per copy will be charged. To eliminate bookkeeping, we suggest 
that payment accompany playbook orders, especially for small quantities. 
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Book Collections of 
Royalty-Free Plays Jor Young People 


STANDARD CLOTHBOUND EDITIONS 








New Publications 





SHORT PLAYS FOR ALL-BOY CASTS 
by Vernon Howard 

Thirty royalty-free comedies and skita for boys of 
all ages. The light-hearted mixture of sense and 
nonsense in these plays will have sure-fire appeal for 
both casts and audiences. This book will solve play- 
giving problems for boys’ club directors, teachers, 
scoutmasters, camp counselors, and other youth 
leaders. Simple and easy-to-stage plays. 

Middle Grades and Junior High 201 pages; $3.00 


UNITED NATIONS PLA YS AND PROGRAMSt 
by Aileen Fisher and Olive Rabe 

The aims, purposes, and accomplishments of the 
United Nations are vividly dramatized in this new 
collection of original program material for young 
people. This book contains royalty-free one-act 
plays, playlets, group readings, poems, songs, recita- 
tions, prayers, and toasts. Effective classroom and 
assembly programs may be arranged in combina- 
tions suitable for various grade levels. Informative, 
entertaining, and easy to produce. 


Lower Grades through High School 296 pages; $3.50 


Previously published and still in demand 





HEALTH AND SAFETY PLAYS AND PRO- 
GRAMS 

by Aileen Fisher 
lays, poems, skits, songs, readings. 

Lower and Middle Grades 275 pages; $3.50 


ONE-ACT PLAYS FOR ALL-GIRL CASTS? 
by Marjorie Paradis 

12 sparkling comedies for girls 
Junior High end High School 230 pages; $2.50 
TWENTY-FIVE PLAYS FOR HOLIDAYS? 
by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 

A new collection of holiday plays 

Junior High and High School 442 pages; $3.50 


HOLIDAY PROGRAMS FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS 

by Aileen Fisher 

Pla 


ys, poems, skits, readings 
Lower Grades through Junior High, 394 pages; $3.50 


MODERN COMEDIES FOR YOUNG 
PLAYERS 

by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 
comedies of family life 

Junior High and High School 373 pages; $3.50 

100 PLAYS FOR CHILDRENt* 

edited by A. 8. Burack 

Giant collection of plays 


Lower and Middle Grades 886 pages; $4.75 


CAREER PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE* 
by Samuel 8. Richmond 
30 vocational guidance plays 


Junior High and High School 342 pages; $3.50 


SPECIAL PLAYS FOR SPECIAL DAYSt®* 
by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 
24 plays for important holidays 


Middle Grades and Junior High 397 pages; $3.00 


HOLIDAY PLAYS FOR TEEN-AGERS?t 
by Helen Louise Miller 
20 comedies for holidays 


Junior High and High School 355 pages; $3.50 


LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE PLAYERS? 
edited by Sylvia E. Kamerman 
50 plays for all occasions 


Lower Grades 338 pages; $2.75 
PLAYS FOR GREAT OCCASIONS 

by Graham DuBois 

24 historical dramas 


Junior High and High School 371 pages; $3.50 


CHRISTMAS PLAYS FOR YOUNG ACTORS? 
edited by A. 8S. Burack 
26 traditional and modern plays 


Lower Grades through Junior High, 264 pages; $2.75 


RADIO PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLEt®* 
by Walter Hackett 
15 classics adapted for radio 


Junior High and High School 277 pages; $2.75 
ON STAGE FOR TEEN-AGERSt* 

by Helen Louise Miller 

22 one-act comedies 


Junior High end High School 432 pages; $3.50 


*Recommended in the Standard Catalog for High School Libraries 
Listed in the Booklist of the A.L.A. 


PLAYS, INC.. Publishers, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 











